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Three Wonderlands of the American West 


Being the Notes of a Traveler 


concerning the Yellowstone 


Park, the Yosemite National Park, and the Grand 


Canyon of the Colorado River, with a chapter on other wonders of the great American West 


Written by Thomas D. Murphy 


“The author has caught the atmosphere of the ‘Wonderlands’ and has the rare gift of 
reader see with his eyes; te produce pen pictures second only 


being able to make the 
to the marvelous illustrations themselves,” writes 


Mr. Charles L. Bowman, President of the Union Library Association. 


With 16 reproductions in full color from paintings by Thomas Moran and 32 duogravure plates 


In a bor, net $3.00 
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Chile and Her People of Today 
By Nevin O. Winter 

Author of “Argentina and Her People of Today,” et 
A new volume in the SERIES OF THE LATIN-AMERI- 
CAN REPUBLICS. 
“A comprehensive narrative covering every phase of life 
and history which one would wish to know about this 
country.”—Boston Herald. Profusely illustrated, in a 
bozr, $3.00. 


The Art of the Berlin Calleries 
By David C. Preyer 


Author of “The Art of the Metropolitan Museum,” etc 


A new volume in the ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE 
SERIES, devoted to the art treasures of the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum and the Royal National Gallery. It is 
one of the most entertaining of this author’s productions 
and is literally a description of the works of the old 
masters, since it contains few biographical incidents 
With 48 full page duogravure plates, in a box, net $2.00 
(carriage 20c. extra). 


Two New Novels 





The Dominant Chord 
By Edward Kimball 


“An absorbingly original story, with a forceful 
theory cleverly developed. It will impress itself 
upon the public as a book of lasting conse- 


Naomi of the Island 
By Lucy Thurston Abbott 


“One of those singularly appealing and exquisite 
stories. It strikes the human interest note in a 


most effective way 





quence.” 





Each with frontispiece in full color, net $1.25 (carriage 1l5c. extra). 


New Revised editions, brought up to date, of 
Forbes Lindsay’s authoritutive volume | Nevin O. Winter’s account of 


Panama and the Canal Today Mexico and Her People of Today 
Each, in the SERIES OF THE LATIN-AMERICAN REPUBLICS, fully illustrated, in a box, $3.00. 





Special editions of Grant Allen's five popular works on the principal cities of the Old World 





PARIS FLORENCE CITIES OF 
VENICE BELGIUM: ITS CITIES NORTHERN ITALY 
Previously published in two-volume sets. Now issued each one volume, with sizty-five full page plates, in a boz, 


net $1.75 (carriage 20c. extra). 


Ready Early in April 
Caroline Atwater Mason’s new volume in the popular Spell Series 


The Spell of France 


A companion volume to the successful THE SPELL OF ITALY, by the same writer, published three ago, 
and now selling in its sixth edition, and to Burton E. Stevenson's delightful THE SPELL OF HOLLAND, published 
last fall. Illustrated from rare old prints and photographs and with frontispiece in full color. In a box, net $2.50 
(carriage 20c. extra). 
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A TIMELY BOOK. 


The American Government 


By FREDERIC J. HASKIN. The book that shows Uncle Sam 
at work, endorsed by the President, the cabinet, the 
heads of departments, and prominent educators. With 24 
full-page Original Illustrations. S8vo. Popular Edition, 
$1.00 net; postpaid, $1.15 


To fill a book with a great mass of facts about the Federal 
Government, having them so accurate that the highest officials 
of the land can vouch for them, and at the same time weaving 
them into a story that compels the closest attention of the 
readers, is conceded to be a difficult undertaking. The author 
has demonstrated that this can be dons 


AN IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


Current Educational Activities 
A Report Upon Current Educational Movements Throughout the World 


Being Vol. II. of the Annals of Educational Progress. By 
JOHN PALMER GARBER, Associate Supt. of Public 
Schools of Philadelphia. In Lippincott’s Educational 
Series, edited by MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH. 12mo. Cloth. 
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world, dealing with such problems as vocational and agri- 
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and higher institutions of learning, social problems, foreign 
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Very serviceable. 
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The Wit and Humor of Colonial Days 
By PROFESSOR CARL HOLLIDAY Cloth, gilt 
top, $1.50 net Postpaid, $1.65 
If there is any branch of literature in which Ameri 
celled other modern nations, it is Humor 


Crown vo 
a has ex- 


In the present work the author traces the course of our wit 
and humor from the days of the first settlement up to the 
opening of the nineteenth century 


A Manual of Heraldry 


By GALE, PEDRICK F.R. Hist. §S Illustrated 


$1.75 net 


Crown S8vo 


This is a Popular Introduction to the Origin, Significances 
and Uses of Armorial Bearings: a Guide to the Forms and 
Regulations of the Art-Science of Blazonry; and a Prelude to 
the Influence of Heraldry upon Poetry, Art, Architecture, and 
Literature 


Amateur Gardencraft 


REXFORD. Profusely illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
; net. Sent postpaid $1.65. 
\ careful description of the desirable varieties of trees, 
shrubs, vines, and species of flowers and of ornamental plants, 
summer houses, pergolas, and new garden features, as 
well as the requisites for a velvety lawn, is given particular 
attention, also the elimination of insect pests. 


>. .* . 

Garden Design in Theory and Practice 
By MADELINE AGAR Illustrated in color and line, with 
numerous diagrams throughout the text. Small S8vo 

Decorated cloth, gilt top, $2.00 net 
ook for garden architects is devoted entirely to the 
and layout of gardens, everything of a purely horti- 

nature being omitted 


TRAVEL. 
MyAdventuresAmong South Sea Cannibals 


By DOUGLAS RANNIE. 
Demy 8vo. $3.50 net. 


With 39 illustrations and a map. 


An Account of the Experiences and Adventures of a Govern- 
ment Official among the Natives of Oceanica. 


The Tailed Head-Hunters of Nigeria 


By Major A. J. N. TREMEARNE, A.B. (Cantab.), F.R.G.S., 
F.R.A.I. With 38 illustrations and a map. Demy $&vo. 
$3.50 net. 

An Account of an Official’s Seven Years’ Experiences in the 

Pagan Belt of Northern Nigeria, and a Description of the 

Manners, Habits, and Customs of Some of the Native Tribes. 


Through Timbuctu and Across the Great Sahara 


By CAPTAIN A. H. W. HAYWOOD, F.R.G.S. With 45 illus- 
trations and a map. Demy 8vo. $3.50 net. 

\n Account of an Adventurous Journey of Exploration from 

Sierra Leone to the Source of the Niger, following its Course 

to the Bend at Gao and Thence Across the Great Sahara to 

Algiers. 


Among the Eskimos of Labrador 


By 8. K. HUTTON, M.B., Ch.B. VICT. With 47 illustrations 
and a map. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top. $3.50. net 


A Record of Five Years’ Close Intercourse with the Eskimo 
Tribes of Labrador. 





\ New SERIES As INTERESTING AS FICTION. 
CONQUESTS OF SCIENCE 


The Railway Conquest of the World 


By FREDERICK A, TALBOT About 100 illustrations from 
photographs. Numerous maps and diagrams. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50 net 

A fascinating and instructive account of railway building all 

over the world since the earliest days of railroading The 

author describes for us the difficulties and obstacles which 

were overcome by the men of genius whose names are im- 

lized In rallway annals 


Moving Pictures 
How They Are Made and Worked 


By FREDERICK A, TALBOT About 70 illustrations from 
photographs, with many diagrams. l2mo 


ph Cloth, $1.50 net 
The object of thie volume |! © tell In a popular manner 
verything about Moving Pictuses——how trick pictures are 
produ ed pletures that mov ind talk color pictures ete 
The author alao recounta many of the thrilling adventures 
experienced by daring photographers 


In Pre paration 


Guardians of the Coast 


The Lighthouses and Other Lights of the World 
By FREDERICK A. TALBOT About 80 Illustrations from 
photographs, with diagrams. S8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 





NEW FICTION. 
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By ELEANOR M. INGRAM. Colored illustrations by JAMES 
MONTGOMERY FLAGG. Cloth, $1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 

\ brilliant automobile story with plenty of go and vim. The 

speed never slackens from start to finish, and one turns the 

pages breathlessly. 


The Mystery of Mary 


By GRACE L, H. LUTZ, author of “Marcia Schuyler,” etc. 
Colored frontispiece by ANNA W. SPEAKMAN. Cloth, $1.00 
net Postpaid, $1.10 

One of the author's most entertaining novels. In addition to 

a sweet love story there is a mystery which results in a num- 

ber of unusual situations 


Hidden House 


By AMELIA RIVES, author of “The Quick or the Dead,” ete. 
Colored frontispiece by GAYLE Hoskins. Decorated lining 
papers. Cloth, $1.20 net. Postpaid, $1.32. 

\ remarkable study of dual personality, which, for sheer 

power and fascination of interest holds the reader breathless 

until the unusual ending 


One of Us 


By EZRA BRUDNO, author of “The Tether,” Cloth, $1.25 net. 
Postpaid, $1.37. 

This is a big psychological novel, yet charmingly simple in 

the telling. Adventure, intrigue, and the powerful play of hu-, 

man passions clothe the spiritual theme of this book in a 

fascinating garment of outward action 
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The Week 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 28, 1912. | made to the Whig Senators: “You have ! 


broken a Minister only to make a Vice- 


| President.” The public man to-day who 


has a grievance is President Taft. He 





At Portland on Saturday Mr. Roose- 
velt pushed his garbling and misrepre- 
sentation of President Taft several de- | 
grees further than in his Carnegie Hall 
speech. It is a performance intellec-| 
tually contemptible and morally quite 
shameless. 
never capable of anything so low. Mr. 
Taft had merely stated the truism that 
in this country the people have to gov- 


Bryan at his worst was 


ern themselves through representatives. 
It was no more than Roosevelt himself 
had asserted in his Columbus speech, 
in which he said that the initiative and 
referendum, advocated by him, should | 
not be used “to destroy representative 


is not airing it, but everybody feels it, 
and it is working mightily in his fa- 
vor. The outrageous nature of his treat- 
ment by Mr. Roosevelt is turning thou- 
sands of voters to the support of the 
President. The American people do like 
fair play, and they know that Mr. Taft 
is not getting it from the greatest shout- 
er for fair play. Proof of this is seen 


|in the caption which the Topeka Plain- 


dealer spread across the first page of its 
issue of January 26: “Why don’t some 
People Learn Sense? Roosevelt won't 
run against Taft. He's not that kind of 
Man.” But when Roosevelt showed, by 
his letter of February 24, that he was 


|exactly that kind of man, there was no- 


government.” But now he makes the 
President’s statement mean approval of 
“government by the bosses, by the men 
who represent the combination of poli- 
tics and big business.” And then he 
proceeds to declare that the President 
has in mind men like Senator Penrose 
and Senator Gallinger and Chairman 
Barnes as the really “representative 
part” of the people who ought to rule. 
Ic is not necessary to point out that 
the aid of all these men has in times 
past been gladly received by Theodore 
Roosevelt. Nor need we stop to remark 
that at this very moment he is hand 
in glove with even more disreputable 
politicians and with rich men, two of 
whom have been under indictment for 
illegally combining politics and big 
business. All that it is needful to re- 
mark is that the chivalrous Roosevelt, 
in his attack upon a sworn friend, has 
been guilty of a base nerversion of that 
friend’s language. This touches a depth 
of meanness and demagogy which no 
Fresidential candidate ever before 
reached. 


“It is an advantage to a public man 
to have a grievance.” This was said to 
Martin Van Buren by an English states- 
man, at the time when the news came 
that Van Buren, though appointed and 
actually serving as American Minister 
in London, had been rejected by the Sen- | 
ate. The saying certainly proved true | 
in Van Buren’s case. He fulfilled the 
prediction which Benton at the moment | 


thing left for the Plaindealer but to 
come out for Taft. 


There can be no mistaking the signifi- 
cance of the vote by which the income 
tax bill—nominally an excise tax meas- 
ure, to be sure—was passed in the House 
of Representatives. When a proposal 
conspicuously put forward as part of the 
Democratic programme, on the eve of a 
Presidential campaign, is passed in the 
House not merely by a majority of six 
to one, but by a two-to-one vote of the 
Republican members voting, there is no 
room to doubt the strength of the popu- 
lar feeling in favor of the policy it em- 
bodies. Eighty Republicans voted for 
the income tax, while only forty stood 
out against it; and when it is added 
that the avowed ground of opposition 
on the part of these was in considera- 
ble measure the doubtful constitutional. 
ity of the bill, even that small protest 
loses much of its force. It can hard- 
ly be doubted, therefore, that the in- 
come-tax amendment to the United 
States Constitution will before long be 
approved by the small number of States 


still needed to procure its ratification. 


Chairman Underwood asserts that an 
examination of the Tariff Board's report 
has furnished no grounds for changing 
the wool bill presented by his commit- 
tee at the last session of Congress. The 
assertion seems to us entirely justified 
by the facts. The Tariff Board's report 


gave the results of a long and painstak- 
ing inquiry, but it left the question just 
about as unsettled as it had been be 
fore. It still remains a matter of indi 
vidual judgment where the line should 
be drawn, even if the principle of differ- 
ence of cost of production is accepted as 
binding, since that difference, in the 
case of wool at least, is too vague and 
too varied to serve as a definite guide. 
If the bill should how be 


House and Senate, as it was last year, 


passed by 


it will become the President's duty to 
consider it on its merits, and in the 
light of the Tariff Board's report. The 
more boldly and explicitly he refuses to 
take into account any question of politi- 
cal tactics, any fear of seeming to have 
done a foolish thing when he vetoed the 
bill last year if he signs it this year, 
the better, we are sure, he will stand in 
the forum of public opinion. The Board 
has at least shown that a great deal of 
the present wool schedule goes far be 
yond any reasonable measure of what 
the protection should be. What the 
President refused to do when this infor- 
mation was not before him he may with 


. 
perfectly good grace do now. 


“We cannot emphasize too strongly,” 
says the minority report on the Panama 
toll question, “the elementary proposi- 
tion that tolls levied upon vessels en- 
gaged in commerce between our Eastern 
and Western seaboards increase the 
amount the transcontinental railroads 
may charge for the same service.” No, 
and we cannot emphasize too strongly 
the equally elementary proposition that 
the expenses of these vessels for coal, 
for seamen, or for repairs “increase the 
amount the transcontinental railroads 
may charge for the same service.” The 
trouble about the “proposition” is that 
it is altogether too elementary. No- 
body denies that any tolls that may be 
charged will form an addition to the 
transportation expenses; but unfortu- 
nately that seems to go a very small 
way towards freeing us from our solemn 
obligation to treat foreign and American 


yessels alike in the matter of tolls. 





It happens that the Democrats are 
preparing to live up to their platform 
pledges in the matter of Philippine in 


dependence. The proposed bill drawn 
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302 





by the House Insular Affairs Committee 


provides for a period of probationary 
independence of eight years from July 
4, 1913, to July 4, 1921, and after that 
Until the bill itself 
actually appears it is, of course, hardly 
while its particular 


But is of enormous impor- 


full independence. 


worth to discuss 


merits. it 
tance that this question of the indepen- 
dence of the islands should be kept be- 
fore the public and constantly discussed. 
Throughout the country at large no en- 
thusiasm for retaining the archipelago 
can be found. Professional jingoes, big- 
navy advocates, and those who desire to 
the islands exploited by “big busi- 
will oppose. But the plain people 
know by this time that we have nothing 


See 


ness” 


to gain in a trade way by administer- 


the islands which we cannot ob- 


tain if the country governs itself; that 


ing 


the islands are a source of expense, and 
that Americans and Filipinos have little 


or nothing in common. 





The bill now under consideration by 
Affairs Committee of the 
House to improve the organization of 


the Foreign 


our consular and diplomatic service 
ought to be passed during the present 
Towards the state 


to 


session of Congress. 
the 
establish in a systematic way, there has 


of things which bill proposes 


now been for a series of years a steady 


approach in the actual practice of the 


State Department. The essential feature 


of the bill is seen in its first section: 


That the President may make all appoint- 
retaries in the diplomatic ser- 
consuls-general and consuls to 


ments of se 
vice and of 
grades instead of places, subject to the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate in each case 
Then follow sections prescribing the sys- 
tem of reports on efficient service, and 
of examinations as to qualifications, 
which are to form the basis of the or- 
ganization of this graded service, as well 
as a definition of the grades themselves 
and the accompanying salaries. To make 
an appointment in the consular or diplo- 
matic service the stepping stone to a 
career, as well as to procure fairly qual- 
ified appointees in the first place, and 
to eliminate the spoils factor, is the ob- 
ject of the scheme; and so far have we 
got ahead that probably not a man will 
be found in Congress to attack the care- 


fully considered method of examination. 





Representative — Lindbergh's proposal 
to abolish the Senate and the Vice-Presi- | 


' dent, and to cut the’ membership of the 


House to 315 has at least the merit of 
thoroughness. Nor is it altogether cer- 
tain that the country would miss the 
presiding officer of the Senate or the 
seventy-odd Representatives thus shorn 
of their powers. But that the rest of the 
House and all the orators of both par- 
ties, to say nothing of the newspapers 
and magazines, would consent to being 
deprived of their one perennial object of 
attack by the disappearance of the Sen- 
ate is so inconceivable that even this 
bold innovator dares not suggest it 
without a plausible substitute. He would 
have fifteen Representatives elected from 
the country at large as a “Committee- 
at-Large,” to be entrusted with control 
and veto power over the legislation of 
their three hundred humbler colleagues. 
The mighty fifteen would exercise their 
functions under the constant peril of 
the recall. The President, we presume, 
would do his best to keep up appear- 
ances by sending messages to the fifteen, 
and signing or vetoing whatever bills 
they were so gracious as to transmit to 
him, with as great a flourish as he could 
command. In this way, the great ideal 
of a really business administration of 
national affairs would be realized. The 
people, acting as a board of directors, 
would select and recall members of the 
Committee-at-Large as often as they 
could find time to attend to them, and 
life would be one long election day. 


Indiana Democrats threw Gov. Mar- 
shall’s hat into the ring last week by 
instructing the thirty delegates to the 
Baltimore Convention to present his 
name as that of their first and only 
choice for the Presidential nomination. 
There are cynical spirits who profess to 
see a string tied to this resolution, with 
one end in the hand of National Com- 
mitteeman and Delegate-at-Large Thom- 
as Taggart. The speech of the Gover- 
nor as temporary chairman of the Con- 
vention was strangely calm for these 
parlous times in which the very right 
of the people to rule is at stake. Until 
graver evils come than have thus far 
arisen, Gov. Marshall sees no reason for 
the initiative, referendum, and recall. 
In a mollycoddie spirit, he confesses 
that, although he often chafes under 
what he conceives to be the unwarrant- 
ed interference of the courts with his 
prerogatives, he refrains from denounc- 
ing them as instruments of oppression, 


and looks for relief to the remedies we 
already have. 





There was more than a mere formal- 

ity in the adjournment of the House on 
; account of the death of Representative 
|Foster of Vermont. A member of Con- 
|gress for five terms, David J. Foster 
‘had particularly impressed all his col- 
| leagues by the weight of his character, 
| as by his industry and the clear sanity 
|of his judgment. Serving on the Foreign 
| Affairs Committee, he made himself 
‘known, especially in the last Congress, 
| as a firm champion of equity and moder- 
peor in international relations. The 
| arbitration treaties had no firmer friend 
‘or more constant advocate. Of the best 
| American stock and with a long record 
|of varied public service, he was a Rep- 
| resentative whom Vermont did well to 
/honor and whose loss she and the coun- 
try have reason to deplore. 


Nemesis has at last overtaken the 
muck-raking magazine. Its own shames 
are now to be he’d up to public scorn, 
From “Masters of Wall Street” we are 
to proceed to “Masters of the Maga- 
zines,” the way, we take it, being a short 
one. The mere announcement of the ser- 
ies whets one’s appetite. “There is near- 
ly as much fiction about magazines as 
there is in them,” we read, and then the 
eye is greeted with such phrases as “re- 
cent changes in magazine ownership,” 
“centralized control of the magazines,” 
“the advertiser holds the power of life 
or death—the final word.” We are as- 
sured in the customary manner of the 
writer’s intellectual and moral fitness 
for his delicate task. Not only is he a 
| veteran in the magazine and advertising 
| field, a practical publisher, and “a fair 
| and open-minded student of the life that 
wwe on about him,” but he has “the 
|punch”; that is, he speaks “with all the 
| sympathetic understanding of an insid- 
er, yet he speaks boldly and forcefully— 
and fearlessly.” 








| $traw votes in the colleges uniform- 
ly show that the sympathies of the 
| American undergraduate are emphat- 
ically with the Republican party, Wes- 
leyan University’s underclassmen are 
three Republicans to one Democrat. A 
recent poll at New York University, in 
the very citadel of Democracy, showed 
an even stronger drift towards the Re- 
publican party. One explanation is to 
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be found in the fact that the American 
undergraduate, unlike every other col- 
lege student on earth except the Oxford 
man, is conservative. This does not nec- 
essarily mean that the undergraduate 
mind regards the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties as the embodiment, re- 
spectively, of conseivatism and radical- 
ism. The undergraduate is conservative 
in the sense that he believes in the 
status quo. Hence his inclination te- 
wards the Republican party which for 
sixteen years has been in control of the 
Government. There may be freshmen 
now in college who were born after Bry- 
an’s first defeat. And to the entire 
present college generation a Democratic 
President is hardly even a memory. 





We should not forget the great ser- 
vices to the cause of conservation ren- 
dered by the late Gen. John W. Noble, 
whose death occurred on Friday. It 


was during his incumbency of the of-| 
fice of Secretary of the Interior that the 
forest reservation policy was originated | 


under the act of March 3, 1891. The 
great Sierra Reserve was one of the 
first proclaimed, thanks to General 


Noble’s initiative. So vast was this res-| 
ervation that many timid persons criti-| 
cised the Secretary of the Interior for, 
gcing too far. Fortunately, this did not | 
deter him from stretching bis authority | 


a trifle in order to preserve the banks 
of that greatest of our scenic wonders, 
the Arizona Grand Cafion of the Colo- 


rado. Thanks to the Sierra Reserve, | 


California has had the use of the water 
resources needed for the irrigation of 
the San Joaquin Valley. For this alone 
that State owes to General Noble a last- 
ing debt of gratitude. 

Monsignor Brann’s advice to his hear- 
ers in New York to pray for the news- 
papers, arrests attention. What is worth 
praying for cannot be beyond hope. As 
a practical suggestion, however, there is 
greater force in Monsignor Brann’s ac- 
companying words: “And as for the bad 
ones—don't buy them; don’t read them.” 
It might be whispered that, as between 
praying for the editor and refusing to 
buy his paper, an ounce of the latter is 
worth a ton of the other, but there is no 
reason why the clergyman’s parishion- 
ers should not do both. If they prefer 
sensation to certainty, they will go 
where sensation is to be found. Such} 
readers, however, are estopped from | 


| complaining of the existence of the 

thing which they are keeping alive. The 
remedy for it lies in their own hands. 
The way to Trust regulation may not be 
clear; even the means of escape from 
political bosses may require considera- 
tion; but to dispose promptly and abso- 
lutely of gutter journalism is ridiculous- 
ly simple—that is, if people really want 
to dispose of it. 





If the Department of English of the 
University of Kansas has really begun 
a campaign against slang, it deserves 
the thanks of everybody who has ears to 
hear. That there is something to be 
said for slang cannot be denied. Those 
who devise it and those who use it are 
not always actuated by a desire to de- 
grade speech. At bottom there is the 
search for newly-minted coins which in 


a Shakespeare the world applauds. Some 
of the methods employed are common 
to slang-writer and literary artist, as 
the seizing upon metaphorical expres- 
sions and the drafting of a noun to do 
service as a verb. But the practice is 
so overdone in quantity and so under- 
done in quality that the principle has 
been buried under a mass of nondescript 
verbal concoctions. Such a fevered 
movement must die a natural death in 
the end, but meantime the not over-sen- 
sitive twentieth-century ear is being so 
violently abused as to make it question- 
able whether it will long have any pow- 
er of discrimination left. The virtue of 
the campaign said to have been under- 
taken by the University of Kansag lies 
in its endeavor te strengthen the sense 
of word values in persons who are not 
too old for reform. 


While British labor leaders are being 
sent to prison for inciting troops to mu- 
tiny, the anti-militarist movement in 
France, the place of its origin, seems to 
be distinctly on the wane. Thus is once 
more exemplified the réle of France, the 
pioneer of ideas, discarding the ideas 
about the time the rest of the world is 
beginning to put them into application. 


The present popularity of the army in 


France may be taken as part of the gen-_ 


eral awakening of the national spirit 
consequent upon the late crisis in 
Franco-German relations over Morocco. 
It is attested by the recent revival of 
the custom of parading the troops of the 
garrison of Paris through the streets of 
the city, whereas only a year or two 
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ago, as one writer says, it was the cus 
tom to have the soldiers slink through 
the back streets of Paris for fear of 
arousing the ire of the anti-militarists 
Military ceremonies, for some time fall 
en into disuse, have also been revived 
Military reviews have become more fre 
quent. Characteristically enough, the 
militarist spirit is being fostered by a 
Minister of War who not so long ago 
was a Socialist, namely, M. Millerand. 


Violence by English suffragists contin- 
ues to elicit strong expressions for and 
against, but perhaps the most signifi- 
cant action taken is that by the Wo- 
men's Liberal Federation. At a recent 
meeting of the Executive Committee a 
resolution was carried, which was mov- 
ed by Lady Carlisle, and which utterly 
repudiated and condemned “the disas 
trous acts of violence,” and held that 
such “organized outrages endanger the 
cause of women’s suffrage.” This wo- 
men’s organization represents 860 Wo- 
men’s Liberal Associations. It conclud- 
ed its resolution by appealing to mem- 
bers of Parliament not to “swerve from 
their championship of a great cause’ 
merely because of “the wrongdoing of a 
small section of the army of women who 
demand the Parliamentary vote.” On 
the other hand, Annie Besant has pub 
lished a letter defending the militant 
and law-breaking tactics. 

Equal suffrage for women in China!’ 
It is limited, as yet, but evidently the 
people are going to rule, and not merely 
the male half about which our ex-Presi- 
dent is suddenly so deeply concerned in 
this country. What an argument ou: 
own suffragists will have hereafter 
everybody must see. What can a poor, 
badgered legislator say when, surround 
ed by a bevy of eager pleaders, he 
met by the question: “Do you want your 
State to be behind China!” Plainly, the 
Chinese Parliament, which is reported 
to have granted the suffrage to wome! 
simultaneously with the election to 
of the Chinese Mrs. Pankhurst 
joices in the euphonious name of Y}} 
Yug-Ying—intends to cure all the evils 
of democracy in advance by having the 
completest possible equality. When in 
history was there a revolution such as 
has come over the Celestial Empire, at 
least in so short a time and with such 
complete overturning of old forms of 
government? 
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THE ENGLISH CRISIS, 
Mr. Balfour's 
House of Commons as the spokesman 


reappearance in the 


for his party was more dramatic than 
fruitful. He put the temporary Con- 
servative leader, Mr. Bonar Law, aside 
but he could not overcome Mr. Asquith. 
On the second reading of the bill to set- 
tle the coal strike the Ministry had 
more than their normal majority. This 
did not mean that the Liberal party, 
or, indeed, the sober opinion of Eng- 
land, was satisfied with the Government 
measure. Brought forward only as a 
last resort and with many misgivings, 
supported in the House merely as an 
emergency bill of limited life, it is look- 
ed upon by all thoughtful men as a step 
which may have the gravest conse- 
quences. These were forcibly depicted 
by Mr. Balfour, but the sense of over- 
powering necessity was too strong for 
him, while his statement that, even if 
the Government were defeated, the Op- 
pesition would not seek to force a dis- 
solution, took the fight out of his follow- 
ers. Party advantage cannot well be 
got out of a crisis in which the Con- 
servatives have no alternative plan to 
offer. 

Politically, Mr. Balfour’s return will 
be accepted as marking the failure of 
Mr. Bonar Law's leadership. With it 
there have been increasing signs of dis- 
satisfaction. Mr. Law has abundant 
energy, but not too much discretion. He 
has made several glaring blunders. The 
Liberal press has been able to bring 
him into ridicule. And it was observa- 
ble some weeks ago that a movement 
was quietly on foot to bring Mr. Bal- 
four back. In place of the old initials, 
B. M. G., there was getting to be substli- 
tuted these other, B. M. R.—that Is, In- 
stead of the foolish cry by disgruntled 
Conservatives, “Balfour Must Go,” there 
came to be the refrain, “Balfour Must 
Return.” It is, of course, not certain 
that he will at once resume the lead- 
ership, but the ylelding of Bonar Law 
to him in the present crisis bears out 
the prediction made at the moment of 
Balfour's resignation: “In six months’ 
time he will have them all at his feet 
again.” 

Mr. Balfour well expressed the sentl- 
ments of those who feel that the pro- 


posed action of Parliament, in dealing) 


with the coal strike, is something s0 
new in English law-making as to be al- 


most revolutionary. Yet it will not do) 


‘to exaggerate the lengths to which the 
proposed bill would go. It may be said 
to be, in effect, an extension of the func- 
tions of Government conciliation in la-| 
bor troubles, as already possessed and 
discharged by the officials of the Board 
of Trade. The coal-strike bill proceeds 
on the assumption that the-mining in- 
dustry is so much a thing by itself, and 
that conditions in certain districts are | 
so exceptional, that special legislation is 
proper and necessary. What is planned 
is to set up boards for the several coal- 
mining regions, of which the duty shall | 
be to attend to the grievances of the 
miners and, roughly, to fix their wages. 
In each instance the whole question of 
peculiar circumstances and competition 
and profits will be gone into thoroughly, 
and the results determined in the cau-| 
tious English way of applying reason 
and justice to the facts. 

Up to this point, the bill could hardly | 
be called startling, though it is clear| 
that the Government would never have 
| thought of going even as far as this had 
it not been for the strike. But the novel | 
thing, the thing that may fairly be call-| 


ed revolutionary in English legislation, | 
is the legal recognition by the bill of | 
the principle of the minimum wage. | 
This, to be sure, is in general terms. The | 
miners have been pressing Mr. Asquith 


to do two things; first, to embody in the 


' erly fasten upon the politics of it all. 


There has been a feeling, for which 
some justification exists, that the As- 
quith Ministry is losing its hold on the 
country. Some have even declared that 
the Government is tottering to a fall, 


‘and have predicted that the Conserva- 


tives will be in power before the year is 
out. The bye-elections have been going 
ominously against the Liberals. But 
apart from the ups and downs of incl- 
dental pollings, stands the large fact of 
the actual Liberal strength in Parlia- 


/ment, together with the announced pol- 


icy and purposes of the coalition Minis- 
try. It still has behind it in the House 


_a majority of more than 100. This Par- 


liament has been in existence only about 
a year and a quarter. It has a normal 
prospect of life of over three years more. 
And the cohesion and tenacity of the 
Government must be greatly strength- 
ened by the situation in which it finds 
itself. After great exertion and succes- 
sive general elections, it was able to 
pass the Parliamentary Act, removing 
after a two years’ interval the veto pow- 
er of the House of Lords. But that 
measure was not an end in itself. It 
was only a means. The thing all the 
while aimed at was the enactment of 
legislation which the Liberal party had 
at heart, and to which it is pledged; 
and the Parliament Act was merely a 


bill the entire scale of wages, up and | preliminary to that, simply a tool to 
down, which they have demanded of the | remove obstructions from the path. The 
owners; secondly, at least to state in the whole logic of the position, then, is that 
law the exact minimum wage to be in-| the Liberals should stand by their guns, 





sisted upon, namely, $1.25 a day for men, | and press on the bills for Home Rule, 


and 50 cents for boys. The former the 
Prime Minister flatly refused to do, at 
the time of his conference with the min- 
ers. But he left the door open in the 
matter of specifying the minimum 
wage, and it was thought that he might 
yield on that point. But he has not done 
so. His position is, apparently, that the 
acceptance of the principle of the min- 
imum wage—that is, that the worker 
must get enough to keep soul and body 
together—does not require that the Gov- 
ernment shall say what such a mini- 
‘mum wage is, but that this question 
shall be left in every given instance to 
be determined. by the local boards that 
are also to pass upon the other matters 
‘in dispute. 

While waiting for the ultimate eco- 
nomic and social effects of the bill to 
show themselves, public attention and 
speculation in England will most eag- 


|for Welsh Disestablishment, for the abo- - 


‘ition of plural voting, and for the re 


form of public education, which they 
/have promised the country, and to pre- 
| pare the way for which all the long and 
| bitter struggles of the past three years 
| were primarily undertaken. 


“SYNDICALISM.” 


| The Lawrence strike has brought into 
public notice in this country a new type 
| of labor union and a new philosophy of 
‘the labor movement. The strike at 
Lawrence was conducted by the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World, familiarly 
known as the I. W. W., whose principles 
go by the name of Syndicalism. The 
term has been popularized recently by 
events in England, where Mr. Tom 
Mann, a veteran labor leader and the 
exponent of the new movement in the 
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British trade unions, has been put in| 


prison for preaching sedition to the 
army in connection with the coal strike. 
Isolated theories and practices of Syn- 
dicalism have already become fairly fa- 
miliar to the general reader. Such are 
the “general strike” which constitutes 
the basic principle of Syndicalism, and 
“direct action” which has achieved noto- 
riety through the acts of the McNamara 
brothers. Even the French word sabotage 
has become acclimated in the newspa- 
pers. But a general account of the Syn- 
dicalist movement has been wanting till 
recently. The deficiency is now supplied 
by an admirable monograph, entitled 
“The Labor Movement in France,” from 
the hand of Mr. Louis Levine and pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Colum- 
bia University Department of Political 
Science. 

Syndicalism, in its latest phase has 
arisen out of peculiar conditions in the 
French labor movement. But the truth 
of Mr. Levine’s contention is quite ap- 
parent: Syndicalism is essentially a re- 
vival of conditions that prevailed at the 
beginning of the international labor 
movement fifty years ago. When the 
“Internationale” was founded in 1864, it 
was almost from the beginning torn be- 
tween two conflicting tendencies, which 
in broad terms we may characterize as 
the revolutionary spirit and the evolu- 
tionary, the anarchistic and the Social- 
istic, the gospel of violence as preached 
by Michael Bakunin, and the gospel of 
gradual transformation under the laws 
of industrial development as set forth 
by Karl Marx. In other words, the la- 
bor movement is only human. Like all 
great social and political movements, it 
has had its moderates and extremists, 
its legalists and its revolutionaries. La- 
bor and Socialism have witnessed the al- 
ternate ascendency of one faction or the 
other. In France, characteristically, 
this shifting of bases has always found 
its most vigorous expression. There, on 
the one hand, Socialists have consented 
to enter a bourgeois Cabinet and co- 
operate with the “exploiters” of the 
working classes. And there, on the oth- 
er hand, the syndicalist theory has been 
most completely worked out. 

Syndicalism or revolutionary trade- 
unionism is, in the first place, a sharp 
reaction against political or parliamen- 
tary Socialism. In theory it holds that 
the presence of Socialist or trade-union 


repudiates individual representatives of 
the working class, such as Millerand, 
Briand, and Viviani, as traitors to their 
class; but it regards the parliamentary 
system in itself as conducive to the sac- 
rifice of principles, the encouragement 
of petty intrigue, the fostering of cow- 
ardly conciliation, and thus to the weak- 
ening of the revolutionary spirit among 
the workingmen. Moreover, parliamen- 
tarianfsm leads to the domination of the 
working-classes by non-workingmen. It 
is the “intellectuals” who get themselves 
elected to Parliament; and such men, 
with all the good will in the world, can- 
not really enter into the feelings and 
the aspirations of the working-class. The 
“intellectuals” are necessarily inclined 
to take a philosophic view of the “war 


between the classes.” They are content 


to make gradual progress. They accept 
reforms. They cannot understand the 
real workingman’s passionate yearning 
for liberation, te be obtained in his own 
day and by any means. 
Syndicalism, therefore, rejects the 
idea of capturing the bourgeois state 
by legislative methods. It rejects pal- 
liatives and reforms because they do not 
go to the heart of the trouble, which is 
simply irreconcilable class warfare. Be- 
cause the state is always bound to be 
under the control of the propertied 
classes and the “intellectuals,” Syndical- 
ism declares war against the state. It 
finds in the workingmen’s organizations 
the only efficient agent for overturning 
society. It regards the general strike 
as the lever that will accomplish the 
strike may 


Mean- 


/overthrow. The general 
‘come to-day or at any time. 
| while it is necessary to maintain the 
|class spirit unimpaired, to nourish it 
|on partial strikes, on constant agitation. 
Every victory over the employer is to be 
made the base for further conquests. 
|The irrepressible conflict is to be has- 
tened by a policy of constant irritation. 
Better than having Socialist Deputies 
in Parliament, is to force a bourgeois 
Parliament into concessions by force— 
by strikes, sabotage, protest meetings, 
and every other form of mass action. 
|The labor unions are the “standing 
army” of the revolution. They may not 
| represent a majority of the workingmen. 
|Even within the unions the majority 
‘may not be in favor of direct action. 


| But that does not matter. In every his- 


representatives in Parliament is use-| toric movement, the conscious, resolute . 





less or worse than useless. It not only | 


minority has carried the indifferent ma- 
jority with it. 

Syndicalism has also its constructive 
philosophy. When the looked-for “gen- 
eral strike” has come and succeeded, 
when tiie present system of capitalist 
protection is overthrown, then the labor 
unions are to step in and assume con- 
trol of the business of production. The 
future state, as pictured by Syndicalism, 
will be a loose, federative structure of 
producers’ unions in which the work 
men will also be the owners, directors, 
and distributors. But, as a matter of 
fact, Syndicalism does not concern itself 
greatly with the nature of the future 
state. It has taken the old cry that the 
laboring-class has everything to gain 
and nothing but its chains to lose, and 
has given to this watchword a phil 
osophical cast. The most eminent theo- 
retician of the .Syndicalist movement, 
M. Georges Sorel, is a confessed Berg- 
sonian. We must trust ourselves to the 
stream of life. Creative evolution, work- 
ing in the domain of industry, will work 
out the salvation of society. 

Just now the most significant thing in 
Syndicalism is that it constitutes a men- 
ace, not to society, but to the Socialist 
party. It brushes away disdainfully the 
results of decades of Socialist effort and 
says virtually that the 110 Socialist 
members of the Reichstag, the seventy 
odd Socialist members in the French 
Chamber, the forty labor members in the 
House of Commons, the large Socialist 
party in the Austrian and Italian Parlia- 
All this is 


interesting to us of America, where po- 


ments, amount to nothing. 


litical Socialism is learning its first 
steps. Socialists have hardly done re- 
joicing over Milwaukee, Schenectady, 
and Mr. Berger, when up rises this spec- 
tre of “direct action” in their path. They 
are willing to accept the established doc- 
trine that the Socialist party and the 
unions represent the two arms of the. 
militant working class. But the Syndi- 
calists arise and proclaim themselves 
alone as the people. Salvation will not 
come through a Socialist majority of 
“intellectuals” in the House of Represen- 
tatives and the Senate, but through a 
minority of determined workingmen 
leading the masses into battle on the 
economic field. No wonder the Socialist 
Call loses its temper and declares that 
“worse than the ‘aristocracy of intel- 
lect’ is the ‘aristocracy of revolution.’ 


It becomes ‘an aristocracy of 
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: : | 
revolutionary intellect’ without a glim-| enforce existing legislation and procure/| new law immigrants are protected where 
mering of intelligence and none of the whatever new laws are needed; the/ natives of the country working along- 


revolutionary impulse, It becomes mere- 
ly a personal concern, with no shade of 
democracy it, 


lowers and with unquestioned leaders.” 


in with subservient fol- 


This exposition of Syndicalism, we leave 


to speak for itself. 


PROTECTING THE IMMIGRANTS. 


In the closing days of the session of 1910, 
the New York State Legislature passed four 
bills which marked a new era in the hu- 
manitarian and industrial legislation of the 
It established a policy and created 
a new kind of administrative machinery 
which now seem destined to lead both the 
Federal and State Governments in the de- 
velopment of a domestic policy in dealing 
with admitted aliens. These were the four 
immigration bills which created the Bureau 
of Industries and Immigration, and regu- 
private bankers, steamship ticket 

and notaries public. 


State. 


lated 

agents, 
These words are the introduction to 
the first annual report of the Bureau of 
Industries Immigration. It was 
fortunate at its inception in obtaining 


Miss Frances A. Kellor, 


and 


at its head 
whose work in connection with the su- 
pervision of employment agencies and 
in other fields of social endeavor had 


port before us is from her pen. 


| 


third is to investigate and study exist- 
ing conditions of life and labor; and 
the fourth is to publish the results of 
these studies. 

The Bureau has made only a begin- 
ning of its work. Yet no less than 2,956 
investigations of subjects, and 749 direct 
investigations of complaints, have been 
made. Throughout the State were found 
colonies of aliens needing attention; 
some grouped around industrial cen- 
tres such as Rochester, Syracuse, 
Utica, etc.; others in remote mining or 
railway camps and along the great new 
aqueduct. In some of these colonies the 
conditions were found to be shocking in 
the extreme. To help immigrants who 
have been victims of this kind of ill- 
treatment or have been defrauded or 
maltreated by employment agents, con- 
tractors, private bankers, padrones, 
ticket agents, land and transportation 
companies, etc., has been the ceaseless 
aim of the Bureau. Where relief or 
financial aid was needed, the Bureau di- 
rected the applicants to existing char- 
itable agencies. Through a group of 
fifty newspapers representing all nation- 


won her a deserved reputation. The re-|alities and languages, it has reached 


| thousands of immigrants and laid before 


In brief, by passing this legislation | 
the State of New York decided to as-|ed, exploiters apprehended, besides set- 


sume a new attitude towards the immi-|ting forth the dangers that threaten, 


grant. 
the tender mercies of transportation 
companies and to those of the sharks 
who lie in wait for him at every corner. 
The State 
should be protected both on and after 


his arrival. It created a bureau to look 


decided to see to it that he) 


out for him wherever aliens are found | 


in congested quarters, camps, or colo- 
nies. The process of Americanization was 
to be furthered and supervised. But, 
above all, the Immigrant was to be pro- 
tected from exploitation because of his 
ignorance of the country and of its lan- 
guage. Obviously, this opened up a fleld 
in which sentiment might easily get the 
better of judgment. Miss Kellpr has en- 
deavored to carry out the new policy in 
four ways: first, by assuring to every 
admitted alien in the State who has a 
grievance a hearing in his own language 
and an impartial inquiry into his alleg- 
ed wrongs, with the State acting as me- 
diator for him where the wrong Is estab- 
lished, or as his attorney if arbitration 
is impossible. The second object is to 


them news of frauds detected and prov- 


He was no longer to be left to' and the labors of the Government and 


of individual societies in their behalf. 
Already the Bureau is in a position 
to make important recommendations, It 
would have the State establish free em- 
ployment bureaus for the distribution of 
unskilled workers now at congested cen- 
tres. It urges a “camp-school bureau or 
commission” to deal with the education- 
al needs in immigrant colonies and 
camps; and desires that the immigrant 
lodging-place law shall be extended to 
temporary labor camps. For the Feder- 
al Government there are eight recom- 
mendations, two of the most important 
of which are that the Government shall 
license and regulate labor bureaus which 
now supply labor to those engaged in 
interstate business, and that naturaliza- 
tion shall be restricted to Federal courts. 
The need of extending welfare and edu- 
work to small communities, 
camps, and colonies throughout the 
State, and of establishing an experti- 
mental school of citizenship, is also con- 
Curiously enough, under this 


cational 


sidered. 


} 
side of them are beyond the scope of the 


| Bureau; on the other hand, the foreign- 
ers in such outlying camps and commu- 
nities are usually overlooked in the mat- 
ter of schools, recreation, libraries, and 
| 80 on. 

The most striking thing about the 
|Bureau is its personnel and its spirit. 
| Twenty-five years ago it would have 
|}seemed a matter of course to put at its 
head some cheap politician wholly with- 
|out experience or fitness for the work. 
|It would have been deemed preposter- 
|}ous to choose a social worker, and a 
woman at that. The ordinary political 
bureaucrat will rub his eyes with amaze- 
ment when he learns that not only did 
Miss Kellor bring a fine personal en- 
thusiasm to her work, but that when 
it was found that there was not money 
enough appropriated properly to organ- 
ize the office, the head of the Bureau and 
her chief special investigator, Miss Car- 
ola Woerishoffer, contributed the funds 
necessary. A work which is carried on 
by such officials is bound to prosper. Un- 
fortunately for the State, death robbed 
it of Miss Woerishoffer’s service last 
summer with cruel untimeliness. Right- 
ly, the first page of the report before us 
is given to a tribute to her from which 
we extract the following: “The State 
has had no enrolled soldier who has re- 
sponded to every call more promptly, 
who has performed the duties set him 
more unflinchingly, or who has given 
his life more utterly on the field of bat- 
tle than she in the cause in which she 
believed.” 








THE EXTINCT ANGEL CHILD. 


Justice requires that a good word be 
said for the saintly infant of two gen- 
erations ago whom devoted parents 
brought up on pap and treacle to be a 
missionary among the cannibals. It has 
become too much the fashion to call 
him a prig and a snivelling humbug. To 
this sweeping charge at least a two- 
feld objection can be taken. In the first 
place, if the mid-Victorian child was a 
prig, it was because his parents were 
prigs; which is always a reasonable de- 
fence. In the second place, the mid- 
Victorian angel child never existed out- 
side of the books written for him by his 
elders. About 1830 Dr. Kendall pro- 
‘duced, antong other books for children, 
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“The Prize for Youthful Obedience,” of | 


which the story moves in this vein: 


A kind and good father had a little 
lively son, named Francis; but, although 
that child was six years old, he had not 
yet learned to read. 

His mamma said to him one day: “If 
Francis will learn to read well, he shall 
have a pretty little chaise.” 

The little boy was vastly pleased with 
this. He presently spelled five or six 
words, and then kissed his mamma. 

“Mamma,” said Francis, “I am delight- 
ed with the thoughts of this chaise, but I 
should like to have a horse to draw it.” 

“Francis shall have a little dog, which 
will do instead of a horse,” replied his 
mamma; “but he must take care to give 
him some victuals, and not do him any 
harm.” 


The natural desire that arises in the 
modern soul to assassinate little Francis 
and his mamma is only stayed by the re- 
flection that among little Francis’s con- 
temporaries were Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn. Obviously the fault lies not with 
little Francis but with his creator. 

The child has always been the victim 
of standards imposed upon him by his 
elders, in literature as in every other 
phase of life. 
the child soul has been very much what 
it is to-day. 
century Massachusetts when the Rev. 
Michael Wigglesworth wrote his charm- 


And always, we imagine, 


It was so in seventeenth- 


ing little lyrics about infants in hell fine, 
and when two-year-old babes lisped: 
I, in the Burying Place, may see 
Graves Shorter than I; 
From Death’s Arrest no age is free, 
Young children too may die. 
It is so to-day when little Socialist chil- 
dren in Socialist Sunday-schools con- 
strue in their Socialist primers exer- 
cises of the following general tenor: 


See the Capitalist. 

Is he a fat Capitalist? 

Yes, he is a fat Capitalist. 

See the Workingman. 

Is he a thin Workingman? 

Yes, he is a thin Workingman. 

Why is the Capitalist so fat? 

Because the Workingman is so thin. 
But even in Massachusetts of the seven- 
teenth century it is on record that the | 
histories of Tom Thumb and Jack the | 
Giant Killer were circulated in printed | 
form. Whatever the Puritan father may | 
have thought about it, the conjecture is, 
a safe one that the Puritan mother put | 
her children to bed not with extracts 
from the Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, but | 
from the vast body of Mother Goose 
literature which no age and no country 
has ever been without. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the Socialist child of to- 
day does not pursue his inner spiritual 


life under the shadow of the Material-' 
istic Interpretation of History and of 
the Class Struggle. 
and folk dances and flag drills with the 
red flag, of which the symbolic meaning 


They have games 


may not always be present to their 
young minds. 

To-day it is true in one sense that the 
gap between child nature and the na- 
ture of child literature is narrower than 
it was with the Puritans and the Vic- 
torians, and than it threatens to be un- 
der the Socialist régime. We take pride 
in recognizing the existence of the 
“real” boy and the “real” girl. Animal 
spirits, far from being banned, are ex- 
plicitly encouraged; not only on the 
theory that boys will be boys, but on the 
impressive philosophical assumption 
that the individual life mirrors the his- 
tory of the race and that the boy has 
a scientific excuse for being something 
of a savage. Hence the present-day 
literature deals with boy scouts and 
boy hunters, with pirates and treasure 
trove, with football and college frater- 
nities. 

And then all at once you observe a 
peculiar lapse into didacticism; for the 
modern boy has his educational books 
about wireless and aeroplanes, about 
Dreadnoughts and submarines. Where- 
in, now, are we better than the Victor- 
ians who wrote about pony chaises in 
connection with obeying mamma and be- 
ing kind to the dog? The Victorians 
encouraged moral prigs. We are turn- 
ing our children into scientific and tech- 
nical prigs. Recall how pedagogists in- 
sist on reminding us of the joy the 
child takes in making helieve that a 
dog is a prancing charger, or in raising 
large families of calico-dressed clothes- 
pins taken from the wash-line. In them- 


selves the wireless and the Dreadnought 


|have no greater appeal for the child 


than good dog Ponto harnessed to a 
wagon, Only we choose one way of pre- 
paring the child for citizenship and the 
Victorians had another. We are inter- 
ested in the evolutionary effects of play, 
and the Victorians were interested in 
moral effects. It is to be doubted, how- 
ever, whether the Victorian mind was 
capable of conceiving a monstrosity like 
“directed child play,” which, we under- 
stand, is one of the rising new sociologi-| 
cal sciences. 

Other times, other—no, not other cus- 
toms—but other ways of formulating 
the same old habits of mind. Whether) 





the object of education is to make a 


good man as the Victorians called it, or 
a socially efficient citizen as one sup- 
posedly ought to call it to-day, it is real- 
ly the same object. Only once upon a 
time people went directly at their goal. 
Little Francis’s education was in closer 
touch with actuality than many of our 
own methods. There did exist cannibals 
whom a little boy might reform, convert 
by kindness. But an education in pirate- 
treasure and wood-lore is no preparation 
for a clerkship in a shoe-shop or a bank. 
For all that he was a prig and a nuis- 
ance, little Francis was in touch with 
those great principles of morality and 
conduct which underlie every condition 
of life and every state of society. The 
modern librarian ejects the Horatio 
Alger books from his shelves, presum 
ably on the theory that stories for boys, 
no matter how interesting they are, must 
necessarily be smug and priggish if they 
speak of bootblacks who became wealthy 
honesty, 


merchants through industry, 


and fidelity. That librarian’s shelves 


are crowded with best-sellers, for adults, 


which are nothing but the Alger gospel 
warmed up and served with modern 


trimmings. 


TEACHING THE FARMERS TO PLAY. 

The common conception of country) 
life as all work and no play is one of 
those generalities that are established 
rather than weakened by investigation. 
The life of the average farmer, says 
Prof. John M. Gillette of the University 
of North Dakota, in the “Country Life” 
number of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 
“is a round of eating, working, sleeping, 
saving, economizing, living meagrely. 
recognizing only the bare necessaries, 
skimping along with inconveniences.” 
Let such a man accumulate wealth, and 
move into the city to enjoy it, and he 
becomes one of the most helpless of men. 
“He still practices tue stern economies, 
lives in houses without modern conveni- 
ences, keeps the old rag carpets, attends 
no theatres, goes to no lectures unless 
they are free, and acts as a man in a 
strange world or as one with a starved 
soul.” The rural telephone, rural mall 
delivery, and increased use of machin- 
ery have greatly altered conditions for 


the better, but the farmer who runs 


down to the station in his automobile 
to meet his dinner guests from the near- 
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est city is as yet much oftener seen in | 


cartoons than in life. 

The result is that much of the relaxa- 
tion which he manages to get is arti- 
ficial; it is apt to be either solitary or 
amid surroundings that are not of his 
making. In either case, it is not what 
it should be, and is quite different from 
that enjoyed by the urban laborer. The 
solitary forms of his play, such as hunt- 
ing and fishing, tend to diminish; while 
the other sort, for which he resorts to 
the village or town within easiest reach, 
is made up of moving-picture shows, sa- 
billiard and lodge-rooms. 
The mere geographical fact that these 


loons, halls, 
attractions are on alien ground exerts a 
subtle psychological influence upon him. 
He 


at 


feels himself, if not in a new heaven, 
least on a new earth, and he has a 
consequent the 


checks and balances of his native heath. 


sense of release from 


This disparity in location between his 
labor and his play has another unfortu- 
nate effect in making him dissatisfied 
with the place of his work, and drawing 
him towards the spot which he associ- 
ates with his brighter hours. This cir- 
cumstance alone is sufficient demonstra- 
tion of the vital connection between 
work and play, and of the need for the 
development of the latter in the rural 
communities themselves. Their dearth 
of social intercourse in all but the most 
rudimentary ways is doubtless connect- 
ed with their lack of intellectual stim- 
ulus, 

It may seem that this view gives scant 
credit to the cultural value of the in- 
formal gatherings in the store, the post 
office, the railway station, or the one 
building that houses all three. One of 
our traditions has been the hard-headed 
tiller of the soil, listening at the Satur- 
day evening assembly to the reading of 
a newspaper, and then engaging in home- 
ly but pithy discussion of the questions 
that are puzzling the wise men at Wash- 
ington. The facts seem to be quite dif- 
ferent 
communities, according to Dr. 
H. Wilson, Presbyterian Superintendent 
of Church and Country Life, is saturat- 
ed at such times, not with political wis- 
dom, but with economic commonplaces. 
The church does little more for the s0- 
clal instinct. Being far too numerous 
for the population the 
churches “become the vehicle of express- 


ing grudges, resentments, narrow and 


The social mind of our rural 


Warren 


they serve, 


mean social feelings.” he old-fashioned | 


rural home has disappeared, and consol- 
idation and centralization of country 
schools has only begun. 

The way to better things is a double 
one. In the first place, conscious effort 
is now made to supply the wanting so- 
cial activity. With what might seem to 
a stranger a merry jest, the metropoli- 
tan centre of the hemisphere is the head- | 
quarters of an organization that pro- | 
poses to train our rural inhabitants in 
the art of recreation and amusement. | 
Parents shall be instructed in telling | 
stories, clubs shall be organized for the | 
boys and girls, there shall be lecture | 
and entertainment courses, reading cir- 
public libraries, choral unions, | 
more intelligent church and school so-| 
cials, itinerant social and literary meet- 
ings, systematic teaching of plays and 
games, modern forms of camping, en-| 
couragement of tramping and houseboat 
parties, and a great many more delight- 





cles, 


ful doings. One’s head reels at the elab-| 
orateness of the programme. Carried out 
in its entirety, it would inevitably de- 
feat its purpose by driving the exhaust- 
ed merry-makers from the country to 
the cities, for the sake of rest and quiet. 
But probably it will not be carried so| 
far. Programmes seldom are. The in- 
ertia of the rural subjects of the experl- 
ment will furnish a sufficient counter- | 
poise to the enthusiasm of the experi-| 
Tried tactfully, as no doubt) 
it will be tried, it must awaken many a| 
community to the realization that there| 
is a better means of escape from the | 
grind of toil than “recreations” which | 
leave the body little better off, and the 
mind decidedly worse off. 


menters. 


The larger hope, however, would ap-| 
pear to lie in less self-conscious, less ex: | 


ternal, less specific methods. Typical | 
and perhaps most important of these at | 
the moment is the Chautauqua. Here | 
pveople sit together without petty dis-| 
tinction of creed or party, listening to 
vigorous utterance and challenge of 
opinion, and finding their way into new 
intellectual realms. The extent of the 
movement in rural regions may be 
known from the statement that in Ne- 
braska, with its sixty towns of a popula- 
tion of more than a thousand each, there 
are fifty-five Chautauquas; in Iowa, 
there are nearly two hundred; and in 
Kansas and Missouri, fifty each. The 
brevity of the time during which the 
sessions are held, the average being only 
ten days, renders them a means of sug- 





gestion and inspiration rather than a so- 
cial institution. But in this circum- 
stance is their value. Instead of supply- 
ing the farmer and his household with 
ready-made schemes of recreation, they 
quicken his mind, open for him ho- 
rizons beyond his farm, and, best of all, 
make it harder for him to enjoy the 
thin and vapid amusements of the 
neighboring village. With such a hint, 
he can be trusted to develop a social life 
of his own, without peril to the natural 
character which no one wishes him to 
lose. 


THROUGH THE OUTLOOKING GLASS 


The Red Knight had been rowing for a 
long time and Alice noticed that they were 
still in the same place. That was on ac- 
count of the peculiar way in which the 
Red Knight handled the oars. He pulled 
at the right oar as hard as he could and 
he pushed with the left oar as hard as 
he could, and the boat went round and 
round in a circle. 

“We aren’t getting any nearer the shore, 
are we?” he asked anxiously. 

“Not a bit,” said Alice. 


“That’s fine,” said the Red Knight. “Now 


| you can see that I am neither a wild-eyed 


radical nor a moss-grown reactionary.” 
But Alice’s conscience began to trouble 
her. 
“You know,” she said, “I promised Mam- 
ma that I would go out in a boat under no 


| circumstances.” 


“That's all right, then,” said the Red 
Knight. “It’s just what you are doing.” 

“But I am not,” said Alice. 

“You are very stupid,” said the Red 
Knight. “Suppose you said, ‘I will go out in 
the rain under no umbrella.’ Wouldn’t 
that mean that you intended to go out with- 
out an umbrella?” 

“It might mean that,” said Alice. 

“And suppose you said, ‘I will go to bed 
under no blanket,’ it would mean that you 
preferred to sleep without a _ blanket, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“I suppose so,” said Alice. 

“Now, were there any circumstances why 
you should have gone out with me in this 
boat?” asked the Red Knight. 

“No,” said Alice. 

“Well, then, isn’t it as plain as anything 
that you are going out in this boat under 
no circumstances?” 

But Alice only began to whimper. 

“I promised Mamma,” she said, “that I 
should be home at five o'clock.” 

“Selfish!” said the Red Knight. 

“IT am not selfish,” cried Alice. “I prom- 
ised Mamma I’d come and I want to keep 
my promise.” 

“That's what I call selfish,” said the 
Red Knight; “giving somebody your prom- 
ise and wanting to keep it, too. I'd never 
be guilty of such conduct. It’s like giving 
somebody your piece of plum pudding and 
wanting to keep it at the same time.” 

“But a promise isn’t plum pudding,” said 
Alice. 

“Of course it isn’t,” said the Red Knight. 
“Plum pudding is much harder to uswal- 
low.” 
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“Oh, you know well enough what I mean,” 
said Alice, quite out of patience. “It isn't 
the promise I want to keep; it’s what I 
promised about.” 

“Oh, in that case, we quite agree,” said 
the Red Knight. “If you give people 4 
promise and keep something else, it’s all 
right.” And he began to row harder than 


ever. 





“When I went to school,” said the Red 
Knight, “I was particularly good at Riddles, 
Reverence, and Rithmetic.” 

“J’ye studied arithmetic in school and 
played riddles after school,” said Alice, “but 
I don’t know what you mean by Reverence.” 

“I’m surprised,” said the Red Knight. 
“Reverence means doing honor to great men. 
For instance, when I look at myself and 
am reminded of Abraham Lincoln, George 
Washington, Napoleon, Mark Twain, Ad- 
miral Peary, and Joan of Arc, that means 
reverence. But perhaps you'd rather have 
me ask you riddles?” 

“T think I should,” said Alice. 

“Very well. What’s the difference be- 
tween a Southern postmaster in 1908 and a 
Southern postmaster in 1912?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Alice; “What 
is it?” 

“IT give it up,” said the Red Knight. 

“What a queer way of asking riddles!” 
said Alice. 

“Not at all,” said the Red Knight, “What's 
the difference between taking a canal from 
Colombia and taking candy from a child?” 

“T never did understand politics,” said 
Alice. “What is it?” 

“I give it up,” said the Red Knight. 

“Oh, pshaw,” said Alice. “Please, do be 
sensible.” 

“I am sensible,” said the Red Knight. 
“Why ig George W. Perkins like the voice 
of the people?” 

“Well, why?” 

“I give it up,” said the Red Knight. 

“Oh, that’s too absurd for anything,” said 
Alice. “If you like to tease people, please 
find some one else to tease.” 

She walked away to one side, quite angry, 
and! began to play with the daisies in her 
new spring hat. The Red Knight sat down 
on the river’s edge and broke out crying. 
He wept so bitterly that Alice felt sorry 
for him. She came back to where he sat 
and said, “I’m awfully sorry. I didn’t mean 
to hurt your feelings.” But the Red Knight 
only went on weeping. 

“Please, do stop crying,” said Alice. 
“Take out your handkerchief and wipe your 
eyes; come now.” 

“T can’t,” said the Red Knight. “I had 
my handkerchief in my hat, and my hat is 
in the ring,” and he sobbed as if his heart 
would break. 

So Alice took out her own handkerchief 
and wiped his streaming eyes, but still he 
would not stop. So, to quiet him, she said, 
“But you said you were good at arithmetic.” 

“Oh, I am,” said the Red Knight, and his 
face grew quite radiant. “Have you ever 


figured out how many Governors have come | 


out for me?” 

“No,” said Alice. 

“Well,” said the Red Knight, “there’s the 
Governor of New Hampshire, and the Gov- 


and the Governor of New Hampshire, that 


. makes-———” 


| 


| “But you counted the Governor of New 
| Hampshire,” said Alice. 

“Only once,” said the Red Knight. “Peo- 
| ple say that the Governor of New Hamp- 
| shire is of two minds about me—that means 
| twice, doesn’t it?” 

“Does it?” said Alice. 
“Of course, it does,” said the Red Knight. 


“Then there is Kansas, which makes five, | 


and Nebraska, which makes eleven, and 
California, which makes twenty-four, and 
New Mexico, which makes thirty-seven out 
of a total of forty-eight Governors.” 

“I don’t see how you figure that out at 
all,” said Alice. 

“I do it by long addition,” said the Red 
Knight. 


—_—— 


ARE THE ENGLISH CRITICAL?—II, 
V. 


Thus far in my comparison of Eng- 
lish criticism with that of other coun- 
tries, especially France, I have been try- 
ing to show that it has suffered from 
the superabundance of certain virtues— 
imaginative fervor, moral earnestness, 
geniality, and humor. We still have to 
consider how far it has been affected by 
certain positive deficiencies in the Eng- 
lish. 

In the first place, they would seem, 
as compared with the French, to lack 
taste (using the word in a somewhat 
literal sense). In this sense, taste, 
as Voltaire says, is a “prompt discern- 
ment like that of the tongue or palate, 
and which like it anticipates reflection.” 
The taste of the critic should be the lit- 
erary equivalent of that of the connois- 
seurs in Sancho's story who were able 
to detect the flavor of iron and leather 
in the wine; their verdict being after- 
wards confirmed by the discovery of an 
old key with a leathern thong at the 
bottom of the hogshead. Sainte-Beuve, 
like Voltaire, was fond of insisting on 
this analogy between taste in the liter- 
ary and taste in the physical sense, and 
he adds that he had noted that doctrin- 
aires were nearly always indiscriminate 
eaters. M. Guizot, for example, would 
have eaten cardboard and never known 
the difference. Now, I believe that we 
may detect a certain coarseness in both 
the physical and the literary tastes of 
some of the great English critics. Dry- 
den confesses that he prefers Juvenal 
to Horace, and there is something about 
this preference that coincides with what 
we know about Dryden's taste in food— 
a taste that was hearty rather than deli- 
cate. Dr. Johnson piqued himself on 
culinary refinement and boasted that he 
could write a better cook-book than had 
ever been seen in England, but from 
| what Boswell and others tell us we 
should infer rather that he was a huge 
/and indifferent feeder. 

After all, the critic is simply a man 


| who knows a good book when he sees it, 
| 

ernor of West Virginia, that makes two; | whether the book was written yesterday 
|or a thousand years ago, and who, if 


'the book is good, can also tell what is had to warn him to dcsist. Now we may 


| its class and degree of- goodness. Now, 


'a gift of this kind must always in 
‘some measure be intuitive. According 
,to Professor Saintsbury, it is “beyond 
|}controversy” that “Boileau has left us 
not a single impartial and appreciative 
criticism of a single author, ancient or 
modern.” If this means that Boileau 
did not warm up to real excellence, it 
is palpably false, as the “Second Satire” 
to Moliére and the “Seventh Epistle” to 
Racine would suffice to prove. Boileau 
was not only capable of the “enthusias- 
tic appreciation” which, according to 
Professor Saintsbury, is the “highest 
function of criticism”; he was also capa- 
ble of that judgment which is in reality 
its highest function. He probably made 
fewer mistakes in his actual verdicts 
than did any other critic of whom 
we have record; and this not because he 
had a code of rules, but because he 
backed up the rules with an almost in- 
fallible literary intuition. Johnson had 
the same rules, but comparatively little 
of the intuition; and s0 he praises 
Blackmore's “Creation,” and calls 
“Lycidas” disgusting, and declares Field- 
ing a barren rascal and disparages 
Gray. We can at least understand Cow- 
per’s point of view when he writes to 
Unwin: “I am convinced, by the way, 
that he [Johnson] has no ear for poeti- 
cal numbers. Oh! I could thresh his 
old jacket till I made his pension jingle 
in his pocket!” 

The love of fine and artistic speech 
would almost seem with the French an 
inborn aptitude. I am not, to be sure, 
setting up any theory of racial fatality. 
The French may lose their taste; in- 
deed, there are signs of late that they 
are losing it; it is likewise possible 
that certain critical virtues that have 
in the past been somewhat rare among 
Englishmen may in the future become 
common. Still, the members of the 
French Academy, who, as we are told, 
spent three months examining critically 
one of Malherbe’s poems without get- 
ting beyond the first stanzas, seem to be 
the legitimate descendants of the an- 
cient Gauls, one of whose chief ambi- 
tions was, according to Cm@sar, to ex- 
press themselves discriminatingly 
(argute loqui). 

Possibly it is the keen and intuitive 
response of the Frenchman to the con- 
crete work of art that has kept him in 
spite of his logic and love of abstract 
reasoning from flying off like the Ger- 
man into the intense inane of esthetic 
theory. We are told that during his 
lust illness Boiledu set out to read one 
of Crébillon’s plays, but finally threw 
the book across the room exclaiming 
that the play was so bad that it was 
shortening his life. It is also related 
of Sainte-Beuve that during his last !1l- 
ness he got so excited in the course of 
jan argument with Gaston Boilssier as to 
the merits of Ovid that his physician 
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be sure that neither Boileau nor Sainte- 
Beuve would have been greatly stirred 
by learning that some German professor 
had just written a series of volumes to 
prove, let us say, that beauty is a pro- 
cess of “infeeling.” 

VI. 

Mention has just been made of the 
I'rench love of logic. Though this has 
not led them into an excess of esthetic 
theorizing, it has given to their criticism 
method and coherency. In England we 
find distinguished individual critics, in 
France an almost symmetrical suc- 
cession of critical schools. There is a 
scrt of logical rhythm that runs through 
French criticism, just as there is a logi- 
cal rhythm that runs through the archi- 
and streets of Paris compared 
with the architecture and streets of 
London The French of course have 
often suffered from the excess of this 
their prime virtue of logical thorough- 
ness. John Adams's saying that man is 
a reasoning but not a reasonable animal, 
would seem to apply with special force 
to Frenchmen. The English are fond of 
comparing with this logicality of the 
French the superior merit of their own 
habit of muddling along. But the su- 
periority of the English to the French is 
a moral one. The English lack of clear 
apd logical thinking is a grave defect 
even from the purely practical point 
of view. However that may be, ideas, 
especially since about the middle of.the 
century, have been uncom- 
monly scarce in English as compared 
with French literature. In their 
stanchness and mental inflexibility the 
English have something that recalls 
the ancient Romans, whereas the in- 
tellectually versatile French have more 
in common with the Greeks, even though 
we should have to add with one of their 
own moralists that they are only Greeks 
in profile. 

Critics have at times been so numer- 
ous in France that they have had to 
fall to criticising one another like the 
sword of Hudibras which 

ate into itself, for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack 


tecture 


eighteenth 


Taking the word in a broad sense and 
allowing for many individual exceptions, 
we may affirm, indeed, that the French 
have often suffered from an excess, the 
Finglish from a deficiency of criticism. 
For criticism with its tendency to dissolve 
everything and to call all things into 
question has very grave dangers, dangers 
of which the Athenian jury had a dumb 
inkling when it condemned one of the 
greatest representatives of the critical 
spirit, Socrates. The intellect is fatal to 
earnestness, says Emerson; Goethe has 
said still more wisely that everything 
that emancipates the intellect without 
giving us a corresponding self-mastery 


is pernicious. Many Frenchmen seem to are fools.” 


the French character does not measure 


! 


up to the French mind. On the other 
hand, one not infrequently encounters 
in England men who are giants of char- 
acter, but who remain intellectually in- 
fantile. Goethe was not really inconsist- 
ent when he expressed great admiration 
for the Englishman and then said al- 
most in the same breath that the “Eng- 
lishman is properly speaking without 
intelligence” (a saying by the way 
that merely repeats the substance of 
Dryden's line: “Like true-born Britons 
who ne’er think at all’). 

The natural opposition between char- 
acter and intellect is pleasantly ex- 
pressed by Bagehot’s boast that in “real, . 
sound stupidity the English are unri- 
valled.” This saving stupidity, accord- 
ing to Emerson, masks and protects 
their perception as the curtain of the 
eagle’s eye. Burke, who could be on 
occasion one of the keenest of critics in 
his own field of political thought, shows 
a similar satisfaction in the intellectual 
imperviousness of the Englishman when 
he compares the radicals of his day to 
a few grasshoppers—‘the little, shriv- 
elled, meagre, hopping, though loud and 
troublesome, insects of the hour, who 
make the field ring with their importu- 
nate chink, whilst thousands of great 
cattle repose beneath the shadow of the 
English oak, chew the cud, and are 
silent.” This is to renew the error of 
Aristophanes, who refused to distin- 
guish between Socrates and the sophists 
and thought it possible to check the in- 
evitable advance of intellectual self-con- 
sciousness by falling back on a stolid 
Toryism. The natural working out of 
such a point of view is seen in the re- 
cent pathetic exhibition of Lord Hugh 
Cecil and his aristocratic friends with 
their resort to lung power, when it is 
so perfectly plain that only brain power 
will serve. Things have already reach- 
ed a pass where the only hope for the 
conservative is to oppose a first-rate 
criticism of society to the second and 
third-rate criticisms we are now getting 
from the Socialists and other radicals. 
Unfortunately, the present crisis is find- 
ing the Englishman intellectually un- 
prepared. His mental constitution has 
not been gradually hardened and in- 
ured to our modern contagions. The 
danger is that when he does catch ideas | 
they may prove, like measles for the 
South Sea Islander, a fatal disease. It! 
is not unusual for an Oxford student, | 
on breaking away from traditionalism, | 
to become an anarchist. 

VII. | 

Another positive limitation of the | 
Onglish that appears in their criticism | 
and is almost too familiar to insist) 
upon, is their insularity. “For anything 
I see,” said Dr. Johnson, “foreigners 
Something of this faith 


ern France. 


Evremond complained that Frenchmen 
were incapable of getting outside them- 


‘selves, and even went to the point of 


calling a man a foreigner in his own 
country. Nowadays this is a trait 
that we should associate rather with the 
English. I remember, indeed, once ask- 
ing an English acquaintance at Paris 
whether he did not feel very foreign 
among so many people whose language 
he could neither speak nor understand. 
“No,” he replied, “but these people seem 
very foreign to me.” 

Both the insularity and intellectual 
imperviousness of the English are more 
or less bound up with the splendid con- 
vention of the English gentleman. The 
English gentleman is distrustful of 
thought, but prides himself, and rightly, 
on being great as a man of action. Scott, 
the best example of the gentleman in 


‘English literature, happens to be also 


one of the greatest of English humor- 
ists. He can scarcely be said to display 
any interest in ideas except as they 
may be used to illustrate either indi- 
vidual or national humors, as we see, 
for example, in his treatment of the 
Covenanters. In striking contrast to 
the richness and variety of his Scottish 
and other humors is the monotony and 
colorlessness of his ladies and gentle- 
men, and that, as I conceive, is because 
his ladies and gentlemen are all gov- 
erned by the same convention. Scott 
shows too much Tory complacency; he 
is too unconscious of the undermining 
by the French Revolution of the whole 
social order upon which the convention 
rests. In his preface to the “Human 
Comedy” Balzac records his indebted- 
ness to Scott; but Balzac differs from 
Scott in no respect more than that his 
whole work is dominated by a logical 


‘idea—the attempt, namely, to show the 


moral disintegration that has resulted 
in French society from the Revolution. 
His novels are really a caricature of the 
modern French, a sinister and lurid pic- 
ture of the fatal triumph of egoism in a 
society that has broken away from tra- 
ditional religious restraint. Balzac’s 
conception is, if not fundamentally 
false, at least very one-sided, though 
I note that M. Paul Bourget, himself a 
reactionary, to be sure, declares in a 
recent essay that Balzac has shown him- 
self a wonderful diagnostician of the 
ills that have actually fallen upon mod- 
The point I wish to make, 
however, is very similar to my previous 
point in comparing Addison and La 
Bruyére. Balzac is more intellectual 
and critical, Scott more genial and hu- 
morous. 


VIII. 


In my enumeration of the virtues and 
defects of the Englishman and their re- 
lation to literary criticism, I have failed 
ay yet to speak of what is perhaps the 


have more intellect than their character still survives in the average English-|master-instinct of the whole English- 
entities them to. As M. Faguet puts it, man. In the seventeenth century Saint-|speaking race—the instinct for practi- 
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cality. What logic and ideas the Eng- 
lish have had, they have put mainly in 
the service of utilitarianism and scien- 
tific positivism. One is sometimes in- 
clined to think that Bacon catching his 
last illness while stuffing a chicken with 
snow im an attempt to discover the 
principle of cold-storage is more typical 
of the English race than Shakespeare 
in the act of composing Hamlet. Stu- 
dents of comparative literature know 
that the foreign influence of Shake- 
speare, even his influence in Germany, 
is easily exaggerated. But wherever in 
the world we see smoking factory chim- 
neys looming on the horizon we have a 
tribute to the potency of the Baconian 
influence. The gap between this utili- 
tarian side of the English-speaking race 
and its imaginative side is too wide, 
jvst as the gap is too wide between Ox- 
ford and an English manufacturing 
town. The great representatives of the 
utilitarian and positivistic tradition— 
Bacon himself, Newton, Hobbes, Locke, 
Hume, Adam Smith, Bentham, Stuart 
Mill. Herbert Spencer, Darwin—have 
had ideas a-plenty and at times plenty 
of logic, but in matters artistic and 
literary have been little better than 
Philistines. It would be easy to run 
down the list from Newton, who could 
see in the finest statues only stone dolls, 
to Herbert Spencer, who went to Homer 
“to study superstitions,” but was so 
bored that he could not get beyond the 
sixth book; and finally to Darwin, who 
confessed at the end of his life he 
could see nothing in Shakespeare. 

The ultra-utilitarians are not only as 
completely lost for art and literature 
as the Puritans, but their point of view 
is far more catching. We see the waves 
of utilitarianism rising higher and 
higher every year in France and Ger- 
many, and even threatening to engulf 
the Gothic turrets of Oxford. It is 
doubtful whether in a world so com- 
pletely devoted to utility there will be 
any room for art and literature as these 
terms have been understood tradition- 
ally. Here again the right attitude is 
that of the Aristotelian. Practicality, the 
Aristotelian would admit, is one of the 
main virtues of the peoples of English 
descent, along with imaginative fervor, 
moral earnestness, geniality, and humor; 
but practicality ,ursued mechanically 
and one-sidedly may become a vice. And 
this utilitarian excess would seem to 
have been reached not only in England 
and America, but more or less in the 
whole Occidental world. 


IX. 

It would carry.me quite beyond the 
limits of the present subject to discuss 
the means by which we may hope to 
recover sound literary standards and 
guard against the present drift towards 
a scientific and industrial materialism. 
One of the most obvious needs is that 
we should revive in ourselves the sense 


o. literary tradition. To this end it is 


urgent, if I may venture to repeat what 
I have said elsewhere, that students and 
teachers of English and other modern 
literatures should coéperate cordially 
with the representatives of the ancient 
humanities instead of tending to ally 
themselves as now with the utilitarians. 

But though we need to revive our 
sense of tradition we cannot afford to be 
mere traditionalists, lest we suffer from 
that lack of ideas which isthe chief lack 
T have noted in English, and I may add 
in American, criticism. Our holding of 
tradition must be in the highest degree 
critical; that is, it must involve a con- 
stant process of hard and clear think- 
ing, a constant adjustment, in other 
words, of the experience of the past to 
the changing needs of the present. 

Who are to be our models for this 
right critical interpretation of the pust? 
They are curiously hard to find in the 
nineteenth century, in spite of the fact 
that it is commoniy supposed to be the 
most historical of centuries. There pre 
vailed during this period two main atti- 
tudes towards the past which may be de- 
fined, respectively, as the scientific and 
the romantic. The man with the sclen- 
tific attitude is chiefly concerned with 
investigating and establishing the facts 
of the past. The romanticist, for his 
part, revels in the mere picturesqueness 
of the facts or else takes refuge in the 
past from the present, uses it, as Taine 
would say, to create for himself an 
alibi. But the past should be regarded 
primarily neither as a laboratory for re- 
search nor as a bower of dreams, but 
as a school of experience. Where, then, 
is the man who has been fully initiated 
into tradition, and at the same time 
knows how to bring it to bear upou 


the present? Even Sainte-Beuve does) 


not fully satisfy us here. He was one 
of the victims of that naturalistic fa- 
talism that has lain like a blight upon 
the human spirit for the past fifty years 
or more. “Man,” he says, “has the illu- 
sion of liberty.” What is the use of 
knowing the past if one is not free to 
profit by the knowledge? We think by 
contrast of Goethe (whom Sainte-Beuve 
himself calls the king of critics), and of 
Goethe’s saying that the chief benefit 
one may derive from a total study of his 
work is a certain sentiment of inner 
freedom. 

Goethe, indeed, comes nearer than 


any other modern to what we are seek-| 


ing; not the romantic or scientific 
Goethe, it should be added, but the hu- 
manistic Goethe, who is revealed in the 
conversations with Eckermann and oth- 
ers, and in the critical utterances of his 
later years. For Goethe, after having 
found in “Faust” the happiest formule 
for the two main forces that were to 
dominate the nineteenth century—scien- 
tific positivism (Im Anfang war die 
Tat) and Rousseaulstic romanticism 
(Gefihl ist alles)—lived long enough 
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to repudiate the romanticism, and, while 
holding fast to the science, to insist that 
it should keep in its proper place. As 
an actual practitioner of the art of crit- 
icism, he seems to me inferior to the 
best of the Frenchmen; but as an in- 
itiator into the critical habit of mind 
he is incomparable. He has assim- 
ilated not merely tradition, but all tra- 
ditions, and that without ceasing to be 
a modern of moderns. As Sainte-Beuve 
puts it, he keeps watch for every new 
sail on the horizon, but from the height 
of a Sunium. He would use the larger 
background and perspective to round 
out and support his individual insight 
and so make of the present what it 
should be—not the servile imitation, 
nor again the blank denial of the past, 
but its creative continuation. “To the 
errors and aberrations of the hour,” he 
says, “we must oppose the masses of 
universal history.” He would have us 
cease theorizing about the absolute and 
learn to recognize it in its actual mani- 
festations. This particular form of the 
humanistic art ‘of seeing the One in the 
Many would seem especially appropriate 
to an age like ours that differs above 
all from other ages, Greek and Roman 
antiquity, for example, in having at its 
command a vaster body of verified hu- 
man experience. Goethe can, therefore, 
be of more help than any English or 
French critic in solving one of our most 
pressing problems: that of finding stan- 
dards to oppose to the scientific and 
utilitarian excess, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, to the excess of romantic 
impressionism. In his general History 
Professor Saintsbury says that Goethe's 
high standing as a critic is a “‘supersti- 
tion, now somewhat stale”; which sug- 
gests that we might begin our reaction 
against romantic impressionism by re- 
acting against Professor Saintsbury. His 
own reputation as a critic may turn out 
to be the real superstition. That this 
reputation should be as great as it is, 
is perhaps in itself a proof that the Eng- 
lish are not critical. 
IRVING BABBITT. 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


A new edition, condensed and somewhat 
revised, of Arundell Esdaile’s “Bibliography 
of George Meredith” is printed at the end 
of Vol. XXVII of the Memorial Edition of 
his works, recently published. Though 
called a “bibliography” on the title-page, 
it is more correctly described as a “chrono- 
logical list” in the head lines. Only much 
abbreviated titles are given, and no colla- 
tions whatever. A good bibliography of 
Meredith is a desideratum. As there is a 
strong interest at present in the first edij- 
tions of Meredith among collectors, the fol- 
lowing bibliographical notes may be of in- 
terest. 

In the “Poems” (London, 1851), Meredith’s 
first published volume, there should be 
found a slip of errata, showing four er- 
rors. Below the heading “Errata” is a 
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short rule with a diamond-shaped expansion 
the At some time this slip was 
reprinted, the later form having a straight 
rule, a trifle shorter than the original. The 
space between the rule and the first line of 
text less in the reprint than 
in the genuine slip. Harry E. Widener owns 
an important copy of the book, the errata 
slip of which contains an additional correc- 
tion Meredith's autograph. This seems 
to fix the priority of the with the 
diamond-shaped expansion in the rule, 

rhere editions of Mere- 
dith’s “Poems and 
Ly! printed in 
bes bought 
first edition 


in centre 


is somewhat 


in 
variety 


two distinct 
of 
of 
heretofore, 


are 
verse, 
Earth,” 


volume 
Joy 


have 


third 
of 

which 
1 sold indiscriminately 
tual first edition was printed by R 

& Taylor, and has their imprint 
vi. The second edition, page for page, 
imprint of R. & R. Clark, Edin- 
copies of this volume contain 
slip, but ap- 
the first of the errors noted, “Re- 
“Revolt,” in the last line of p. 
x, has been corrected. The presence of this 
to indicate the earlier issue. 
e copies contain a cancelled leaf for 
63, 64, pasted on the stub of the origi- 
leaf, which has been Some 
also, contain at the end a Catalogue 
dated “April, 
variations in 


the 
n 


1583, 


as 


“ons 


errata in most copies, 
itly, 
tl” for 


seems 


error? 


removed. 
emillan’s publications, 
There are also slight 
» binding. 
The second edition, printed by R. & R. 
though an entire resetting, contains 
errors indicated in the errata 
p of the first edition. The most impor- 
tant textual difference between the two are 
the improved titles of three of the sonnets. 
are corrected to read as follows: P. 
Spirit of Shakespeare: Con- 
tinued 176, “Camelus Saltat: Con- 
tinued”: p. 150, “My Theme: Continued.” In 
the first edition printed by Clay, the title of 
each of these three sonnets is merely “Con- 


(iark 
most of the 


sl 


These 
162, “The 
p 


tinued.” 

Almost all coples of “A Reading of Life” 
(1901) contain two cancelled leaves, pp. 
65-68, printed as a separate sheet and past- 
ed on the stub of one of the original leaves 
which have been removed. We have never 
seen a copy containing the originals. 

At least three “separates,” or early pulls, 
from the types of poems contributed by 
Meredith to magazines have been preserved 
are 

Mother to 
erso blank 


Thes« 
one 


Babe.” \ leaflet 
Apparently printed from 
of the Jliluatvuted Maga 
October, It the 
William Meredith, which was 
when the 
In the magazine, 


(1.) 
pag 


the English 


types 


rine for 1886 is without 
illustration by 
printed the 
appeared in the magazine 


also, there was a page-number “25” besides 


or Barrie page poem 


printing on the reverse of the leaf 

rhe Appeasement of 
pages fi}, 2, 3 
centre, and 
from 


Demeter.’ 
and 4, the 
the without 
headlines Apparently printed the 
types as set for Macmillan’s Magazine for 
September, 1887 In the it is 
paged 374 to 377, and occuples three leaves, 
there being other printing on pages 373 and 
There are head-lines 

(2.) “Outside the Crowd.” A leaflet, one 
page, verso blank Printed, 
from the types of the National Review for 


(2.) 
Four 


page 


numbered 


numbers in 


magazine 


also 


378 


September, 
published 
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ing on the reverse, also the page-numbers 


“25” and “26.” 

These cannot, strictly speaking, be called 
proof-sheets, but are pulls from the types 
after corrections had been made. 

The private, unauthorized, first edition of 
“Jump to Glory Jane,” of which fifty copies 
were printed in 1889 as a little pamphlet 
ot sixteen pages, the last blank, was not 
mentioned in the first edition of Esdaile’s 
“Bibliography,” but is included in the 
“Chronological List.” 

Another private reprint, “Twenty Poems 
by George Meredith,” being a collection of 
contributed by him to Household 
Words between 1850 and 1856, issued in an 
edition of twenty-five copies only, in 1909, 
is not noted by Esdaile. These poems, when 
appeared in Household Words, were 
unsigned, but their authenticity is proved 
by the office record of the magazine. Two 
other poems pub:ished in the same magazine 
in 1850 were, with some alterations, re- 
printed by Meredith himself in his first vol- 
ume, published the next year, 1851. 

“George Meredith and the Monthly Ob- 
server” is the title of an essay by Maurice 
Buxton Forman, of which twenty-one copies 
were printed privately in London last year, 
and which will interest Meredith collectors. 
The Monthly Observer was a manuscript 
magazine, of which Meredith was one of 
the editors and contributors, and which con- 
tains his earliest literary works known to 
be extant. Only five numbers are known, 
Nos. 11, 13, 14, 15, and 16, for January, 
March, April, May, and June, 1849. These 
were sold at Sotheby's about a year ago. 

L. 8. LIVINGSTON. 
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Correspondence 


MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE RECALL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The comments on Mr. Roosevelt's 
address before the Ohio Constitutional Con- 
vention have varied as much perhaps as 
the popular idea of how Constitutions should 
be construed will vary. While there is much 


|that is fundamentally moral and well said 


jin 


apparently, | 


1896, where the poem was first/tion to fit them. 
In the magazine there was print-!parts of a Constitution might become anti-'have on remaining judges, but the power 


in the address, there are parts which I think, 
and even more strongly feel, are unsound. 
We should scrutinize rigidly those doctrines 
which appear the welfare of the 
masses when they come from oné who de- 
the masses for his 


to touch 
pends preéminently on 
following 

Mr. understand 
it, is essentially this: that the people have, 
by their Constitution, expressed, or attempt- 
ed to express, their will as the funda- 
mental which they desire to govern 
their servants, the judges, are 
selected interpret the fundamental law 
so that it will be in accord with the will of 
the As conditions change the will 
of the change, and the inter- 
preters who are to apply the Constitution as 
the touchstone are to do so in a manner to 
fit actual conditions of life at the time the 
construction is called for. Tiere should be, 
the main, no quarrel with this view, 
provided it were admitted that conditions 
might so change as to make it impossible 
to interpret even the most pliable Constitu- 
In other words, certain 


Roosevelt's position, as I 


to 
law 
them; that 


to 


people 


people may 


| quated. Mr. Roosevelt would not advocate 
a construction directly opposed to every 
‘conceivable meaning of the words of the 
Constitution or a resort to fiction simply 
‘to make a highly favored law constitutional. 
In such cases there would be reason for 
amendment. ® 

But Mr. Roosevelt takes the further po- 
| sition that the final decision as to the con- 
struction of the Constitution should rest 
with the people. This view presupposes 
a higher order of intelligence and greater 
popular grasp of fundamentals than even 
the people of Edward Bellamy’s Utopia pos- 
sessed. It is a flattering homage to the 
masses by a man who depends on those 
masses for the support of his ideas. To 
hold that their judgment could be other 
than sound would be self-condemnatory on 
his part. 

This plan, if adopted, would nullify one 
of the primary purposes of Constitutions. 
| State Constitutions are meant to provide 
|a sufficient bulwark against the momentary 
impulses of the people, and to postpone ac- 
jtion, by making it difficult, in order to 
“ascertain whether the ills suffered are réal- 
ly permanent and due to the supposed 
|causes. Carried to its logical conclusion, it 
|might be argued that where the. people, 
through their agents, the legislators, pass a 
| favored law, they at once express their de- 
jcision as to the meaning they want at- 
|tached to their Constitution, and that it 
| would be the duty of the judge to con- 
strue the Constitution so as to conform to 
|that law. This assumes that the constru- 
ing judge knows the prevailing opinion in 
|regard to that law. And is the converse 
If a judge is of the opinion that 
the law will not promote the ends of:jus- . 
tice, or, rather, if he is of the opinion 
that the people think it would not promote 
justice, would it be correct for him to in- 
terpret the Constitution in all cases so as to 
| invalidate the law? . 

Mr. Roosevelt quotes Lincoln: “With Lin- 
coln, I hold that this country, with its 
institutions, belongs to the people who in- 
habit it. Whenever they shall grow weary 
of the existing government, they can ex- 
ercise their constitutional right to amend.” 
How different is this statement of Lin- 
coln’s from advocating that the final tri- 
bunal for the construction of the Consti- 
tution should be the people themselves. Lin- 
;coln was too sound a thinker and endowed 
with too high an order of practical judg- 
ment to advocate such a doctrine. He be- 
| lieved that the power of government resided 
jn the people. He also knew that the peo- 
Iple, by their own free will, and by means 
lof this very power, placed limitations on 
the ease with which they could use their 
power and thus prescribed a constitutional 
method of amending. 

There is merit in the statement that a 
\judge who has outgrown his usefulness 
should no longer remain in office. There is 
merit in the statement that there should 
be some method of retiring judges who have 
become so steeped in the, technical dead let- 
|ter of the law that by their decisions they 
|thwart all reasonable reform. But in such 
a matter the method is everything. The 
plan of recall as applied to the judiciary 
presents grave doubts. It is not so much 
the effect which the actual recall of a 
judge or which the power of recall will 
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of threat which such an institution fur- 
nishes. Unserupulous attorneys with a po- 
litical backing may make use of it covert- 
ly and indirectly to influence decisions, es- 
pecially when the question before the court 
has a political or quasi-political tinge. 
And it must be remembered that the re- 
call is a measure which is likely to be 
abused more and more as its ease of use- 
fulness is better understood. More than 
most measures, its good effects will teach 
the way to misuse. JaMeEs H. WOLFE. 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 15. 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE RECALL. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The public elementary schools of 
this country are often blamed for the 
faults and ignorance of the ordinary citi- 
zen, and it is comforting, therefore, to come 
across a good piece of work that may fair- 
ly be credited to the American schoolmaster. 
It is an easy thing to teach and not dif- 
ficult for the pupil to understand that in 
theory, at least, the laws in the United 
States are made by the Legislature, but 
are interpreted and applied by the judici- 
ary. 

Given this simple elementary fact, well 
hammered into the youngster’s head, to- 
gether with the subsidiary fact that a judge 
who respects his oath of office must decide 
strictly according to laws laid down for) 
him by another branch of the Government 
over which he has no control, the con-| 
clusion is inevitable that the remedy for | 
miscarriage of justice, in the absence of 
moral obliquity of the court, is to be 
sought in reforming the law, and not in 
assailing the judge. Indeed, it should seem 
as if the American people were beginning 
to see that a judge who should distort and 
nullify a law that seemed to him unjust, 
would usurp functions foreign to his office, 
and, worse than that, set a precedent that 
would upset all established commercial, 
moral, and industrial relations of society. 

There are, of course, many other aspects | 
of the case against the recall of judges, 
but they all depend on the fundamental 
fact that, with us, the laws are not made 
by the courts that interpret and apply them. 

That this simple and single fact has been 
well drilled into the heads of the-present | 
generation is to the credit of the American 
schoolmaster, E. L, C. MORSE. 

Chicago, March 20. 


| 





THE NERVOUS DEBILITY OF JAPANESE 
ART. 


condition of the Japanese life at present? 


So it is. My mind recalls this moment 
a certain clever English critic, who said 
it was life that imitated art; but here 
it is the art following after the life of 
modern Japan, vain, shallow, imitative, and 
thoughtless, which makes us pessimistic. 
The best possible course art can follow in 
the time of its nervous debility might be 
that of imitation; I know, of course, there 
is a moment even for imitation, when it 
almost becomes creation. The question is 
how you imitate. And what does the Ja- 
panese art imitate? What it imitates is 
the Western art as the life here coples 
the civilization beyond the seas. When it 
tells something, I thank God, it is from its 
sad failure; indeed, the present Japanese 
art is a lost art, since it explains noth- 


ing, alas, unlike the old art of idealistic | 


exaltation, but the general condition of life. 
It is cast down from its high pedestal. 

I do not know exactly what simplicity 
means, when the word is used in connec- 
tion with our old art; however, it is true 


we see a peculiar unity in it, which was | 


cherished under the influence of India and 


China, and always helped to a classification | 


and analysis of the means through which 
the artists worked. And the poverty of sub- 


jects was a strength for them; they valued | 


workmanship, or the right use of material, 
rather than the material itself; instead of 
style and design, the intellect and atmos- 
phere. They thought the means to be the 
only path to Heaven. But it was before 
the Western art had invaded Japan; that 
art told them of the end of art, and laugh- 


|}ed at the indecision of msthetic judgment 


and uncertainty of realism of Japanese art. 
It said: “It is true that you have some 
scent, but it is already faded; you have 
refinement, but it is not quite true to 
nature and too far away.” Indeed, it is 
almost sad to see the artists troubled by 
the Western influence which they accepted, 
in spite of themselves; I can see in the 
present exhibition or any other exhibition 
that many of them have long ago lost their 
faith by spiritual calamity, and it is sel- 
dom to see them able to readjust their 
own minds under such a mingled tempest 
of Oriental and Occidental. Is it not, after 
all, merely a waste of energy? And how 
true it is with all the other phenomena 
of the present life, their Oriental retreat 
and Occidental rush. 

Again here are so many pictures which 
are the works of workmen bored, after 
the Western fashion, sometimes offensive, 


| often overstrenuous, their personal vanity 
| being too clear, as well as the loss of the 


|} humanity and love that always went with 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: When I say that I received almost | 
no impression from the annual Government 
Exhibition of Japanese Art, opened last 
November in Uyeno Park, nor, let me add, } 
fzom any other exhibition I have seen in 
the last five or six years, I have a sort of 
same feeling with the tired month of May 
when the season, in fact, having no strength | 
left from the last glory of bloom (what | 
a glorious old Japanese art!), still vainly | 
attempts to look ambitious. Although it) 
may sound unsympathetic, I must declare | 
that the present Japanese art, speaking of | 
it as a whole, with no reference to separate | 
works or individual artists, suffers savaer 
nervous debility. Now, is it not the exact 








| the better old art. You do not know what 


bad effect Millet, Corot, and others had up- 
on the artists who thought their genre 
pictures quite adoptable; but they did not 
know, as it seems to me, that the real 
realism was not a matter of mere external 
aspect. It was the literature, I mean the 
novels, first, that cast away offhand the 
old ideals earned through sacrifice and 
pain, and even laughed wildly with De 
Maupassant and other “Madmen” as if they 
thought nakedness was the happiest thing 
they had found out; well, that is not en- 
tirely bad as a protest or temporary change. 
When I say that the present Japanese art, 
too, is moved by such a tendency, I do not 
mean that it makes a kotow before the 





shrine of realism, but that it bas sadly 


strayed from subjectivity, the only one ci- 
tadel where the old Japanese art rose and 
fell; I wonder if it is not paying a too 
tremendous price only to gain a little ob- 
jectivity of the West. 

This morning I was informed by the press 
that the four Government Exhibition jurors 


of the old Japanese school had suddenly 
resigned, saying that their opinions and 
desire to preserve tle time-honored art 


intact had been always insulted, Jeered, and 
laughed at by the other jurors of the West 


ern imitation, who always outnumbered 
them. The resigning jurors published their 
proclamation. to the effect that the real 
Japanese art was dying. I murmured to 
myself: “This is the autumn of life and 
the country when the leaves and art are 
| falling.” 

Our Japanese life, indeed, suffers from 
nervous debility as a result of the whole 
sale Western invasion, under which we have 
become spiritual gypsies, Josing our own 
| homes. YONE Noat 
| Kamakura, Japan, February 0 
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SASHOK AND SASHKA. 


|TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Str: I have supposed these many years 
| that in Russian the name Sashok was a pet 
| abbreviation for Alexander, and that Sashka 
was the corresponding girl’s name. Cer 
| tainly the little Russian boy who lived in 
|the house with me, in Geneva, was invari 


;ably called Sashok by his elder brother 
j}and by his tutor. And Rembrandt's famous 
|painting, in the Dresden gallery, of him 
| self, and his wife sitting on his knee and 
| drinking a glass of champagne, is commonly 
| known among Germans as Die Sashka. But 
}now it seems that in Andreiev's new novel 
| Soon to appear under the title “Sashka 
| Zigulev,” the titular hero is the son of an 
|old general. Will not some one of your 
Slavic scholars enlighten me? M. 


New York, March 21 


THE HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER OF 
ENGLISH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the Nation of February 29th, 
Professor Bellows cleverly explains that 
“Hamlet” and Dr. Johnson wiil not suffer if 
high school students cease to write about 
them. This is only too true, but it is just 
as true that the student, as well as the 
high school he represents, wil] suffer when 
he takes his college entrance examination 
if he cannot write “a perfectly meaning- 
less little essay on ‘Dr. Johnson and his 
Club’ or ‘Was Hamlet Mad?’” The high 
| school teacher, however, has at least one 
| legitimate motive for assigning theme top 
j}ies which colleges force upon us and then 
ridicule. In sheer self-defence, the teacher 
of English, haunted by visions of ungraded 
themes and test papers, must combine the 
study of the classics and the writing of 
themes in a vain attempt to kill two spar 
rows with one wax bullet 

We devote the first two years to a mas- 
tery of the principles of rhetoric with a 
slight mixture of philology; in the third 
and fourth years, we survey the history of 
American and English literature. In ad- 
dition each year we study intensively in 
class six classics and read four others at 
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me We also require at least one theme 
week, generally based upon the classics 
ead. You can readily see that the student 
eting the college entrance require- 
ents with a vengeance. 

The teacher of English is apparently the 
factotum of the school. Literary 
societies, school publications,andthe coach- 
ing of debating teams come as dessert after 
the de in the form of five 
classes each day. in English are 
er small and never select. Students are 
required to take it, and the teacher is re- 
quired to get them through it. The high 
school teacher may not be so independent 
college professor, and of necessity 
onsiderations other than the student's abil- 
ity enter into his being “passed.” We pol- 
with the same tools, if not 
same fervor, We polish the dia- 
after four years we send him 
a finished pebble. 

college trains the teacher of Eng- 
prescribes what he is to teach, and is 
horrified at the result. A similar attitude 
is maintained by the high school] towards 
the grade teacher, who defiantly places the 
This would be amus- 
The student 


general 


resistance 
Classes 


prece 


nev 


is the 


ish the pebble 
the 


and 


with 
mond 
to the 
The 
lish 


college 


blame upon heredity. 


ing were it not so tragic. 


blames everything or nothing; the student) 


likewise pays the fiddler. The high school 
teacher as well as the college professor 
the farcical side of the teaching of 
and just as earnestly seeks relief 
J. W. IRWIN, 
Central High School, Muskogee, Okla., March 18 
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CARDINAL NEWMAN, 


of John Henry Cardinal New- 
Based on His Private Journals 
and Correspondence. By Wilfrid 

Ward. 2 vols. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $9 net. 

A biography of the great 
which gives only a single chapter to the 
events of his life down to and including 
his conversion, and devotes the remain- 
der of two bulky volumes to his experi- 
ences in the Roman Church, might seem 
to resemble “Hamlet” with the prince 
left out. For this outrageous dispropor- 
tion Mr. Ward is not altogether respon- 
sible. The story of the early years and 
conversion has already been related by 
Newman himeelf in the “Apologia,” and 
this has been supplemented by the two 
volumes of his letters edited by his sis- 
ter-iIn-law, Miss Mozley. It was Newman's 
own desire that nothing should be add- 
ed to those records by his present offi- 
clal blographer, Mr. Ward’s work, there- | 
fore, should properly be read, not as a 
complete and independent memoir, but 
as a continuation of Miss Mozley's rec- 
We are bound to say, however, 
even with this reservation, the 
volumes err somewhat in pro- 
portion. Newman was seldom at his 
best as a letter-writer, and a good deal 
of the correspondence now printed is, 
in our judgment, neither necessary to an 
understanding of Newman's» character | 


The Life 


man 


convert 


ord 
that 
present 


nor entertaining in itself. Much also of | was something in Newman's conversion 
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his life after 1845 was passed amid pet-! of personal defection, a betrayal of the 
ty, thwarting circumstances; and the’ will, and, despite the fact that his great- 
tale of these eccelesiastical intrigues | est work is just the “Apologia” for his 
will seem to the taste of most readers; change, he was debarred by his surren- 
somewhat too finely-spun. For the rest,| der from taking the supreme place as 
Mr. Ward's difficult task has been admir-| an English author or as a religious 
ably and courageously carrfed through. | leader which belonged to him by birth 
When he himself takes the pen in hand | right. 

his narrative and characterization are| And this is the lesson we read in Mr. 
clear, succinct, and interesting. His| Ward’s narrative of the years from the 
balance of judgment, however it may ap-/ conversion to the end. It was as if the 
pear to those more concerned in the/convert, by altering his direction, had 
questions at issue, seems to the present/ suddenly brought himself face to face 
reviewer a notable achievement. His’! with a stone wall. To every plan he 
tact is particularly in evidence when he| broached for new activity came the be- 
deals with such delicate matters as the | numbing reply, Non possumus, if it was 
negotiations at Rome over the Cardinal-| not Non possis. He was, as it were, 
ate; evidently he feels something slip-| hemmed in, barked at by opposition on 
pery and unfair in the acts of Manning| every side, beaten down by exasperat- 
and Talbot, but at the critical point he|ing distrust and envy. Mr. Ward tells 
merely quotes documents without com-| with valiant honesty all the plans of 
mitting himself on the question of ve-| 


the convert that were balked in one way 

racity. On the other hand, though his|or another. The difficulties that beset 
work as a whole is distinctly a vindica-| him as editor, as rector of the Irish 
tion of Newman, he by no means at- | Catholic University, and as promoter of 
tempts to dissimulate the weaker sides/| a propaganda in Oxford to influence the 
of the Cardinal’s own character. Per- | intellectual life of England, are typical 
haps we can best express our opinion of | of his career. In the end, when his ac- 
the writer’s honesty by saying that we tive years were past and he could no 
know of no book composed by a Cath-| jonger disturb those in authority, he 
olic which is more likely to deter sym-| received due recognition in the Cardin- 
pathizers with the church from entering | alate, and his closing days were, we 
the bondage of Rome. like to believe, crowned with a great 
At the close of the chapter which in-| peace. It is true also that more than 
cludes the conversion Mr. Ward quotes | once in his bitter years, with a tone of 


the beautiful words of Principal Shairp 
on the effect of what seemed to Angli- 
cans an act of apostasy: 


How vividly comes back the remembrance 
of the aching blank, the awful pause, which 


fell on Oxford when that voice had ceased, | 


knew that we should hear it no 
more. It was as when, to one kneeling by 
night, in the silence of some vast cathedral, 
the great bell tolling solemnly overhead 
has suddenly gone still. To many, no doubt, 
the pause was not of long continuance, 
Soon they began to look this way and that 
for new teachers, and to rush vehemently 
to the opposite extremes of thought. But there 
were those who could not so lightly forget. 
All the more these withdrew into them- 
selves. On Sunday forenoons and evenings, 
in the retirement of their rooms, the print- 
ed words of those marvellous sermons 
would thrill them till they wept “abundant 
and most sweet tears.”” Since then many 
voices of powerful teachers they may have 
heard, but none that ever penetrated the 
soul like his. 


and we 


With no desire to intrude into the de- 


conviction it would be dishonorable to 
question, he repudiated the suggestion 
of regret over his move. In his saddest 
moment he could write—ez animo, as he 
said—“that Protestantism is the drear- 
iest of possible religions.” He could 
distinguish clearly between the church 
and its rulers: 


To-day is the 20th anniversary of my 
setting up the Oratory in England, and 
every year I have more to thank God for, 
and more cause to rejoice that He helped 
me over so great a crisis—Since A.B. 
obliges me to say it, this I cannot omit to 
say:—I have found in the Catholic Church 
abundance of courtesy, but very little sym- 
pathy, among persons in high place, except 
a few—but there is a depth and a power 
in the Catholic religion, a fulness of satis- 
faction in its creed, its theology, its rites, 
its sacraments, its discipline, a freedom 
yet a support also, before which the neglect 
or the misapprehension about oneself on 
the part of individual living persons, how- 
ever exalted, is as so much dust, when 
weighed in the balance. This is the true 





bate between Anglican and Roman, with | secret of the Church’s strength, the prin- 
interest centred rather upon the purely | °!Ple of its indefectibility, and the bond of 
human aspect of the act, one may well | its indissoluble unity. It is the earnest 
feel, even to-day, something of that and the beginning of the repose of heaven. 
deep chagrin which Principal Shairp| Yet it is true nevertheless that he re- 
and Matthew Arnold and other contem-| sented keenly and sometimes denounced 
poraries expressed. Not for Oxford con- | sharply not only the thwarting of his 
troversialists alone, but for all who | personal ambitions, but also the limita- 
draw thelr spiritual sustenance from | tions imposed upon his intellectual and 
English literature, that event was, if not | spiritual mission. He who felt himself 
the silencing, at least the muffling, of a| born to be a leader of his people found 
magic voice; say what one will, there| himself suddenly thrust into ignoble ob- 








March 28, 1912] 
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security. To his beloved Ambrose St. 


John he wrote, in 1857: “To the rising 
generation, to the sons of those who 
knew me, or read what I wrote fifteen 
or twenty years ago, I am a mere page 
of history. It was at Oxford, 
and by my Parochial sermons, that I 
had influence—all that is past.” And 
three years later, in the intimacy of his 
diary, he could exclaim: “O my God, I 
seem to have wasted these years that 
I have been a Catholic. What I wrote 
as a Protestant has had far greater pow- 
er, force, meaning, success than my 
Catholic works, and this troubles me a 
great deal.” It is not strange that his 
inner vision was at times perturbed, his 
faith almost touched. “As years go on,” 
he records in his diary, “I have less sen- 
sible devotion and inward life.” He 
even notes a change in his physical ex- 
pression: “Till the affair of No. 90 and 
my going to Littlemore, I had my mouth 
half open, and commonly a smile on my 
face—and from that time onwards my 
mouth has been closed and contracted, 
and the muscles are so set now, that I 
cannot but look grave and forbidding.” 


Inevitably as this feeling of failure and | 
loneliness deepened, he contrasted the | 


poverty of the present with the actual 
power and richer promise of his Oxford 
career. There is a pathetic letter writ- 
ten in 1863 to Keble, who had begun the 
Oxford movement with him, or even be- 
fore him, but had drawn back at the 
edge of the precipice—a letter whose 
closing words are, as it were, the reve- 
lation of a great and hidden tragedy: 


I have said all this, knowing it will in- 
terest you. Never have I doubted for one 
moment your affection for me, never have 
I been hurt at your silence. I interpreted 
it easily—it was not the silence of others. 
It was not the silence of men, nor the for- 
getfulness of men, who can recollect about 
me and talk about me enough, when there 
is something to be said to my disparage- 
ment. You are always with me a thought 
of reverence and love, and there is nothing 
I love better than you, and Isaac, and Cope- 
jand, and many others I could name, ex- 
cept Him Whom I ought to love best of all 
and supremely. May He Himself, Who is 
the over-abundant compensation for all 
losses, give me His own Presence, and 
then I shall want nothing and desiderate 
nothing, but none but He can make up for 
the loss of those old familiar faces which 
haunt me continually. 


It would be easy to exaggerate, possi- 
bly the tone of Mr. Ward's narrative 
tempts one to exaggerate, the sadder 
-aspect of Newman’s life in the Catholic 
Church. It must not be forgotten that 
his “Apologia,” which contains some of 
the most beautiful religious writing of 
the age, his “Idea of a University,” and 
other works which will not be forgotten, 
were written after his conversion. But 
we repeat that the more deeply one con- 
siders his career, the more thoroughly 


is one convinced that the act of 1845 was 


ing to an authority which promised to 
allay the anguish of his intellect he 
rejected the great mission of the imag- 
ination that he might have fulfilled. For 
at bottom it was as a poet of the mystic 
imagination, and not as a logician or 
theologian, that he affected the men of 
his generation, and might have affected 
them more profoundly and permanently 
had he remained true to himself. The 
mere physical change from the glories 
and haunting traditions of the colleges 
of Oxford to the blank and utter new- 
ness of the Oratory at Edgbaston took 
away one of the props of his imagina- 
tion. The feeling that he no longer be- 
longed to the faith of the great body of 
his countrymen, but was regarded by 
them, whether rightly or wrongly, as 
one of a sect, deprived him of that sup- 
port of sympathy which was necessary 
to the full unfolding of his genius. 

Newman, as we have seen, speaks of 
the contraction of his features under 
the stress of his new life. The word, to 
one who examines his later portraits, 
does not seem quite precise; the marks 

of struggle are visible enough, but signs 
of contraction, in the sense of harden- 
ing or strengthening, we do not see. The 
mouth is strong, but the lines are a lit- 
| tle relaxed; the eyes are veiled and look 
| wistfully beyond what is immediately 
before them to some visionary hope; the 
brow is high and wrinkled transversely 
from the perplexity of an inner conflict. 
Something has gone out of this face, 
the contact with individual facts has 
been broken, and in its place has come 
the sweetness of self-surrender, the sub- 
missive pride of one who has given up 
much that he may find all—if haply he 
has found. 

This, in the end, must be our reserva- 
tion in the praise due to Newman's beau- 
tiful life, that he stopped short of that 
purest faith which demands no revela- 
tion and is dependent on no logic, but 
is content within itself. It is written: 
“Blessed are they that have not seen, 
and yet have believed.” He was not 
strong enough to hold fast to the actual 
facts of life and to discern his vision 
of peace quite apart from their illusory 
sphere, but found it necessary to surren- 
der the discordance of experience for a 
divine law within them. There is a sen- 
tence in a letter of Cardinal Wiseman | 
which comes naturally to memory when 
one thinks of the agony through which 
the later prelate was to pass. Speaking 
of his own struggle as a young man in 
Rome, Wiseman wrote: 

I was fighting with subtle thoughts and 
venomous suggestions of a fiendlike infi- 
| delity which I durst not confide to any 

| one, for there was no one that could have 
| sympathized with me. This lasted for 
| years; but it made me study and think, to 
‘conquer the plague—for I can hardly call | 
| it danger—both for myself and for others. | 


|, . . But during the actual struggle the! 


, | 
| simple submission of faith is the only rem- | 


ed at the time like temptations against any 
other virtue—put away. 


There is the quick of the matter: 
thoughts against faith must be treated 
at the time like temptations against any 
other virtue—put away. The sentiment, 
it must be admitted, recalls a little the 
original metaphor of Hobbes: “For it is 
with the mysteries of our religion as 
with wholesome pills for the sick, which, 
swallowed whole, have the virtue to 
cure, but, chewed, are for the most part 
cast up again without effect.” The same 
idea occ ars over and over again in New- 
man’s writings, is, in fact, the very basis 
of his logical system. In an era which 
assailed him with unanswerable doubts 
he could not lift his faith to those 
serene certainties which need no con- 
firmation of the reason and from which 
his imagination might draw the sub- 
stance of healing visions for his pee- 
ple. He was not strong enough to a 
cept skepticism and rise above it; in 
identifying dogma and faith he, the man 
of perhaps the finest religious nature of 
the century, failed his country at her 
hour of greatest need. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Odd Numbers. By Sewell Ford. New 

York: Edward J. Clode. 

“Most of us are so shy of lettin’ go of 
any sentiments that can't be had on a 
rubber stamp that it takes a mighty 
small twist to put a person in the queer 
class.” This remark, as its author, 
Shorty McCabe, might say, makes one 
think of John Stuart Mill's line of talk, 
though it’s not exactly in his lingo. 
“Shorty,” the narrator of these tales, as 
a philosopher recalls not only Mill, but 
Mr. Dooley; as a story-teller he owes 
something to O. Henry. He is an ex- 
pugilist of wide observation and experi- 
ence who conducts a Physical Culture 
Studio on Forty-second Street. He is 
especially interested in “odd numbers,” 
that is to say, persons in the queer 
class, and he describes a motley and en- 
tertaining group of them. The formula 
on which most of the stories are con- 
structed is simple. Begin with a bit of 
conversation or moralizing, not neces- 
sarily relevant, but calculated to rouse 
curiosity; then introduce your “odd 
number,” who, though odd, usually rep- 
resents some tolerably familiar type; 
old-fashioned grandmother or aunt from 
the country, imaginative and impecuni- 
ous promoter, mental-healing crank, or 
girl from the backwoods who has a lit- 
tle money and means to “take in” New 
York. Describe the queer one briskly, 


|and then let him do something which is 


not only queer, but altogether aside 
from his normal line of queerness; or 
else let him succeed contrary to all prob- 
ability in his simple and child-like plan. 
On this theme a good many variations 


something of a gran rifiuto; in succumb-| e4y. Thoughts against faith must be treat-| are possible; but the stories owe their 


ee a ed 
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interest not so much to formula or|in time prevails over the extraordinary 


variations as to diction. 
a large slang vocabulary with consider- | 
able aptness and freshness. 


The 

New York: Brentano’s, 

The audacious vagabond has had 
many abler apologists than the present 
writer. Indeed, a desire to emulate the 
successful performances of Mr. Farnol 
et al. would seem to have 
aspirant’s sole qualification. Certainly 
his tale is without any saving grace of 
imagination or of diction. For plot, 
one clever idea suffices. Thanks to the 
nightly candle and the unlocked win- 
dow, which for twenty years have in- 
vited the return of Sir Crispin Vickery’s 
long-lost son, two hungry tramps obtain 
access to a comfortable London estab- 
One of them is mistaken for 
prodigal, and welcomed ac- 
cordingly. By this point, unfortunately, 
the author has quite exhausted his in- 
genuity. There is not the slightest fla- 
vor of adventure about any of the ensu- 
incidents. No more successful is 
characterization. A highly disagree- 
this Hilary Tolfrey 
mere impudent windbag. His 
Perkins, a nondescript 
whose gutter slang is not 
even amusing. Less grotesque but even 
wooden are the martinet Sir 
Crispin, his downtrodden maiden sister, 
their pretty young niece, her youthful 
lover, and the faithful family servant— 
the stocklest of stock characters, one 
and all. 


lishment. 


the overdue 


ing 
the 
able impostor is 
Kite, a 
henchman, is 
adult waif, 


Way of an Eagle. By E. M. Dell. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
The heroine is placed in the embar- 

rassing position of owing her life to a 

who inspires her with much the 

same sentiments that young rabbit 
might entertain towards a hovering bird 
of prey. It is the immense difficulty of 
habituating her to his presence that 
chiefly retards the courtship. Other peo- 
ple found him charming, in spite of his 
monkey-like agility and leanness, his 
wrinkled face, his claw-like 
hands, his sunken but flercely gleaming 
eyes, “like the eyes of an eagle.” But 
the fastidious fair one viewed this phys- 
jeal make-up with uncontrollable repug- 
nance. The hero's handicap was also 
heavily increased by gruesome memor- 
jes of their Anglo-Indian adventures in 

common—the horrors of a siege in a 

hillcountry fort, the grim promise that 

constituted him her protector (to shoot 
her rather than to let her fall into the 
hands of the hostile natives), the stray 


The 


suitor 
a 


yellow, 


Great Gay Road. By Tom Gallon. | 
‘one mutual friend to fall grievously ill | 


|} that they may be associated in bedside | 


Mr. Ford uses | reluctance of the maiden, although it is 


first necessary to them both to journey | 


= for a series of brilliant por- 
traits, and they do not lose in effect by 
‘his comparing North’s Cabinet with that 


|home to England and back again, for | of Chatham. 
| Nick to lose an arm and Muriel her | 


been this! 


tribesman he killed before her eyes, not) 
to mention the summarily administered | 


opiate which obviated her initial oppo-| navy, 
But! Downing Street, issuing contradictory 


sition to being rescued at all. 
“Omnia vincit Amor” is the motto, and 
the extraordinary patience of the lover 


| 


alternative lover, and for more than) 


vigils. 


CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


George the Third and Charles For: The 
Concluding Part of the American Rev- 
olution. By Sir George Otto Trevel- 
yan. Vol. I. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $2 net. 

Thirty-one years have passed since the 
appearance of the 
Charles James Fox,” the merits of which 
received immediate recognition. 
George resumes the biography, but now 


connects it with his history of the Amer- | 


ican Revolution. By 1778 the policy of 
coercing the revolted colonies had fail- 


ed, and the Royal Peace Commission had | 


ended its labors by the issue of a proc- 
lamation which announced the King’s 
attitude. After three years of costly 
war, waged without distraction from a 
foreign enemy, the King held only New 
York, and outside of that city not anoth- 


er mile of territory in the northern and | 


central colonies. He now proposed to 
harass the States into submission, deter- 
mined never to recognize their indepen- 
dence. 


and burnt, and Indian incursions against 


the frontier settlements encouraged. The | 


capture of Charleston seemed to assure 
the 
Southern States. 
upon Virginia and Connecticut, the de- 
sultory operations in the North, the de- 


feat of Gates at Camden, and even the | 


treachery of Arnold, were the fruits of 
this policy, cruel to both colonists and 
loyalists. 
tional war. 


ments gave aid or sympathy. 


Interest thus centres upon the course | 
of events in Europe, and the English | 


commanders in America were deliberate- 
ly sacrificed to the political exigencies 
at home. 


generals were not of a high order in| 
strategy, and had failed to display quali-| 


ties necessary to success. Sir George in- 
dicates one leading cause of their short- 
comings—they were subject to the 
stifling atmosphere of political intrigue 
and official dishonesty. Liberal appro- 
priations were made, but they were 
squandered with little result and under 
ill-considered instructions. Barrington, 
Germaine, and Sandwich, plotting 
against the best officers in army and 
directing the campaigns from 


orders or nore at all, and bent upon en- 
riching their followers, offer Sir George 


“Early History of! 


Sir) 


A few leading points would be) 
occupied, the seaport towns plundered | 


complete reduction of the more| 
The descent of Arnold | 


The war became an interna-| 
France openly sided with) 
America, and other European govern-| 


Mr. Adams has shown that the! 


To expel these men from office, and to 
reform the system of court subsidy and 
‘favoritism under which they could con- 
tinue in power became the leading ques- 
tions in Great Britain, and so the Sen- 
| ate came to be more important than the 
|camp. For the period of the American 
| Revolution the most distinguished repu- 

tations made were those of civilians, not 

| soldiers, and among the civilians, after 
|the death of Chatham, Burke and Fox 
|stood preéminent. The one, says Sir 
| George, was the precise complement of 
| the other. Burke thundered against the 
ill-tempered proclamation of the Peace 
Commission, the employment of Indians, 
the corrupt and extravagant expendi- 
tures, and the restrictions on Ireland 
and the Catholics. Fox sought to drive 
Germaine and Sandwich from office. He 
|denounced the sacrifice of Burgoyne’s 
larmy and the state of unpreparedness 
for war with France; he supported Kep- 
pel when under trial for his life; he at- 
tacked Sandwich for his incompetence, 
for the demoralization of the navy; arid 
he sought to obtain a wider hearing for 
public measures. 

This “opposition” policy suffered tem- 
porary defeat because the King could 
purchase support by direct bribery or 
by a drastic use of patronage. Further, 
the British public could not know what 
was being done by Parliament or by 
|Ministers. The majority of the mem- 
‘bers of Parliament were too closely 
‘bound to the King to be representatives 
of the people, and the debates in the 
| House on questions of moment remain- 
|ed unknown to the country, no reporters 
or spectators being permitted in the gal- 
lery during such debates. The news from 
the seat of war was doctored for the 
public consumption: 

Washington’s army was killed several 
times over, and died several times over of 
hunger and disease, in the columns of the 
| Morning Post and the Morning Chronicle. 
|The history of Burgoyne’s operations took 
a fantastic shape in the inspired news- 
| papers. 

The affair of King’s Mountain was call- 
‘ed a “ridiculous rumor”; Washington 
lappeared as deserting the American 
| Cause, and yet again as plotting in an 
|extraordinary. manner against London 
‘and the shipyards. The public knew 
only what the subsidized press found its 
interest to print, and could read only 
such speeches as were written out by 
the speakers, the “very burlesque of par- 
liamentary reporting.” Fox procured a 
greater degree of publicity, which told 
in favor of the “opposition.” 

Fox is represented ag one who has 
outlived the follies of his youth, yet as 
retaining to the full the qualities which 
charm, and as seeking only the nation- 
al welfare with a generous self-sacrifice 
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and whole-souled patriotism. Once a! brethren, to the effect that there is real- | is a study based upon 


S17 


member of North's Administration, he ly something worth while dn a weli-bal- | archives of France. 


had not committed himself on American | 
questions, and after 1778 he was the un-! 
disputed leader of the Opposition in the) 
Commons. Not only eloquent, he had a 

policy. In the face of war with France 

and Spain he would leave America alone, 

until these European enemies had been 

defeated, believing that the Americans 

would act lukewarmly when the contest 

was transferred to Europe, where their 

interests were small. Defence at home 

and victory against the hereditary ene 

mies of Britain formed the cardinal fea- 

tures of his policy. In seeking its attain- 

ment, he suffered temporary defeat, but 

he brought into prominence the dangers 

of court influence as exemplified by the 

King and his ministers. 

On the style of this volume little need 
be said, for the high qualities of Sir 
George as a compiler and narrator are 
well known. His digressions, such as 
those on social life in the country, on 
Brooks's Club, and on landscape garden- 
ing, are interesting and do not interrupt 
the relation of the political history. He 
depends too unquestioningly upon Isaac 
Arnold's life of Benedict Arnold, and it 
was a letter from Howe, not Gage, that 
Washington refused to receive. Certain- 
ly, no fault can be found with his judg- 
ments on American affairs. Though 
he is no cool partisan, and deals gently 
with the shortcomings of George III and 
the good-natured North, his distribution 
of praise and blame commends itself by 
its good foundation in balanced and 
thorough investigation. 


Modern Riding and Horse Education. 
By Major Noel Birch, Royal Horse 
Artillery of Great Britain. New York: 
William R. Jenkins Co. $2. 


It is always refreshing to find an Eng- 
lishman who gives consideration enough 
to horsemanship to lead him away, for 
however brief a time, from the claims of 
the hunter and the cross-country course. 
But the world moves in the matter of 
horse education even if it does forget 
and return periodically to rediscover the 
essentials and glibly to argue the points 
mooted by succeeding generations of 
horse lovers. Major Birch has faithful- 
ly endeavored to qualify himself as a 
writer on the subject of the horse by 
reading the long procession of books 
from Xenophon down to the idealistic | 
volume on the “Psychology and Train- 
ing of the Horse” by Cesaresco. 

The resulting volume is interesting in | 
many ways, but in none more than the | 
frank manner in which he states his | 
views of the methods of numerous re-| 
puted masters of the subject. The con-| 
clusions reached on many points accord 
with the experience of students general- 
ly. It is readily observed that Major 
Birch has honestly tried to let in some 
light to his fox-hunting, cross-country | 


anced animal, trained for general pur- 
poses under the saddle. To present this 
view has long been regarded as a hope- 
less task, even in the British cavalry 
and field artillery. 

As far back as 1839 American officers 
were sent to the justly celebrated 
French Cavalry School at Saumur to 
acquire a knowledge of equitation and 
mounted drill regulations. The influ- 
ence of their work upon the regular cav- 
alry still lingered, but the source of this 
influence was forgotten, until Saumur 
was rediscovered by one of our accom- 
plished military attachés. The result of 
the reawakening has been to extend 
a knowledge of equitation throughout 
the American service and to create on 
all sides a desire to reéstablish our rap 
idly disappearing breeds of worthy sad- 
dle horses. 

The advantage of such a volume as 
Major Birch’s arises from his discussion 
of balance, grip, the use of the reins, 
the jumping seat, and various details of 
riding and training the horse from the 
point of view of one who has been an 
unprejudiced seeker after truth. In 
America the methods of Fillis have ap- 
pealed strongly to students of equitation . 
and his discourses have been accepted as 
authoritative, but there is always room 
for such a volame as “Modern Riding 
and Horse Education” the ab- 
sence of dogmatic theories will appeal 
to those who ride for pleasure and who 
prefer a trained, well-balanced horse, 
perticularly one made so by instruction 
of its owner. The Horse Shows are giv- 
ing evidence constantly that the public 
is acquiring a better appreciation of 
horsemanship in distinction from mere 
ability to ride difficult animals. If the 
present revival of the popularity of the 
horse continues for a reasonable time, 
the nation will be the beneficiary in 
more ways than one. The automobile 
will answer for getting about in town, 
but for country life nothing can take 
the place of the horse. 
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Notes 





John Muir’s guidebook to “The Yosemite,” 
together with “Captain Martha Mary,” by 
Avery Abbott, and C. H. Claudy’s “The Bat- 
tle of Base-Ball,” will be brought out by the 
Century Co. next month. 


Beethoven's love-affair with the Countess 
Guicciardi has been made the subject of a 
Swedish novel, “Quasi, Una Fantasia”; the 
book will be issued in English form by 
Sturgis & Walton Co. 


A handbook on Bahaism is in »reparation 
by Longmans; the author is Francis H. 
Skrine. 


The Yale University Press announces for | 
publication in the spring or early summer) 
Stewart L. Mim’s “The Commercial Policy of 
Colbert toward the French West Indies.” It 


,; tory of 


researches in the 
Macmillans will have ready tn April a 
new edition of Joseph Conrad's first book, 
“Almayer'’s Folly.” and Marcus Alonzo 
Hanna; His Life and Works by Herbert 
Croly. 
The “Fame Seekers,” by Alice Woods, 
shortly to be published by Doran, ts a story 


of Parisian life. 

An authoritative account of the history 
and activity of the Jewish national move 
ment from the earliest times to th: 
day will soon be issued by the Zioniat C: 
tral Office, Berlin, through W 
Sons of London. The pamphlet, 
written Israel Cohen, 
Zionist Movement: Its Aims and 
ments.” 


present 


Speaight & 

which 
1 

Achi« 


rhe 


ve 


by is entith 


“The Revival of Printing: a Bibliograpt 
ical Catalogue of the Works Issued by t) 
Chief Modern English edited by 
Robert work which Ma lla 
will publish in for the Med 
clety of London. The volume will b: 
in three different styles, 
prepared for the student 
ing. 

March 30 
Mifflin Co, 


lowing 


Presses.” 


Steele, is 


a 
April $ 
and peciaily 
of modern 
is: the date set by Houghton 
for the publication of the fol 
“Polly of Hospital 
Staff,” by Emma C. Dowd: “A Child's Jour 
with Dickens,” by Kate Douglas Wik- 
“Tales of a Greek Island,” by Julia 1D 
Dragoumis; “The Home-Mads 
by Archibald 
the Riverside Press edition, “Lines 
tle, and Other Poems,” by Henry 
Brownell, with 
De Wolfe”"Howe. 


books: 


the 
ney 
gin; 
Kindergar 
ten,” Nora Smith, and, for 
Bat 
Howard 

M \ 


ot 


an introduction by 
Four new volumes are announced by Dana 
Estes & Co. in their Beautiful Ireland 
“Ulster,” “Leinster,” “Munster.” ar 
“Connaught.” 

The same house has in the pre 
with the of Baroda,”’ by 
Clair Weeden, 
His Work,” 


ries 


\ Year 
Rev 
La 


Shaw 


Gaekwar the 


Edward St and “John 


very and by Walt¢ 
Sparrow. 
the 


issuc 


books which Putname 
“The 


by 


Among will 


shortly Comedy Cathe- 
Francis H 
Wind,” Patricia 
revised of “The 
Evil,” with new material covering the 
1902-1911, edited by Prof. R. A. Seligman: 
“My Friendship with Prince Hohenlohe,” 
being the Memoirs of the Baroness von 
Hedemann; “Leaflets from Italy,” by M 
Nataline Crumpton, and “The Heroic Age,” 
» book dealing with the early heroic poetry 
and traditions of the Teutonic by 


are of 
rine 
“The 


worth; 


Gribbl 
Went 
lal 


are 


the Great,” 
Devil's 
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by 
edition Soc 


ve 


pe oples, 


H. M. Chadwick 

The list of E. P. Dutton & Co, includes,in 
biography and history: “The Life of Hiuen- 
Tsiang,” by Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung;: “The 
Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha 
of the Burmese,” by the Rev. P. Bigandet: 
“The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey.” by Rich 
ard Davey; “The Life and Work of Romesh 
Chunder Dutt, C.LE.," by J. N. Gupta; 
“Thomas De Witt Talmage; an autobiog 


raphy; “The Making of Western: Europe,” 
by Prof. C. R. L. Fletcher; “Modern Eng- 
land,” by Louls Cazamion, and “A His- 
the Renaissance,” Temple Cyclo- 
pedic Primers, by B. F. Oldham.—General 
literature: “Poetry and Prose: Essays on 
English Poetry,” by A. A. Jack; “A Book 
of Scoundrels,” “Studies ih Frankness,” 
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“The Pageantry of 


Life,” all three by 
Charles Whibley; “Posthumous Essays,” by 
Churton Collins, edited by C, L. Collins; 
“First and Last,” by Hilaire Belloc; “The 
Views of Vanoc,” essays by Arnold White; 
“Neighborhood,” by Ticknor Edwards; 
“Modern Tariff History; Germany, United 
States, Fraace,” by P. Ashley; “Animal Life 
in Africa,” by J. Stevenson Hamilton; “In- 
land Transport,” by E. A. Pratt; “Two 
Visits to Denmark,” by Edmund Gosse; 
“The Creed of Half Japan: Sketches of His- 
torical Buddhism,” by Arthur Lloyd; “The 
Irish Harpers, with a Memoir of Edward 
Bunting,” by Charlotte Milligan Fox; “A 
Magician in Many Lands,” by Charles Ber- 
tram; “Rowlandson’s Oxford,” by A. Ham- 
ilten Gibbs; “The Evidence of the Super- 
natural,” by Ivor D. Tuckett; “North Sea 
Fishers and Fighters,” by Walter Wood; 
“English Philosophers and Schools of Phil- 
osophy,” by Prof. James Seth, and “Prac- 
tical Library Administration,” by W. S. 8 
Rae 


In “Socialism and the Ethics of Jesus” 
(Macmillan), Prof, Henry C. Vedder of 
Crozer Theological Seminary sketches the 
history of Socialistic principles, defines 
the fundamental principles of present-day 


Socialism, and compares these principles) 
He promises to 


with the ethics of Jesus 
make this investigation “not as the cham- 
pion of any social theory, or the briefed de- 
fender of any social system, but in as im- 
partial and candid a spirit as possible, as 
a student of history, of the Scriptures, of 
Candor 
and impartiality stay by the author in the 


economics. of social institutions.” 


first few chapters, in which he discusses 
the social enthusiasms of the Anabaptists 
and early French and German Socialism, 
but in the subsequent portions of the book 
these desirable qualities are signally lack- 
ing A man who can refer to the late 
Ee. L. Godkin as one who “spends one-half 
his talent and energy in telling the work- 
ers that they have no right to aspire to the 
pursuit of happiness, that it is their duty 
to accept their hard lot without murmuring 
or questioning; and the other half in ad- 
ministering sedatives to the consciences of 
the well-to-do, so that they shall rest con- 
tent with what they have and make no 
effort to better conditions,” is not impar- 
tial, and it ts difficult to see how an in- 
telligent person who can make such a state- 
ment is candid. This is only one instance 
of the author's vicious practice of calling 
names. He criticises Socialism himself, but 
he allows no one else to do so without fall- 
ing under his rebuke for writing “non- 
sense.” To occupy both sides of a ques- 
tion has always been the genius of 
theologians, and Professor Vedder enjoys 
this ability In one chapter he is a fully 
persuaded Socialist, denouncing capital with 
the vigor of a atreet orator, and, like the 
veriest demagogue, accusing Wall Street 
of producing panics, while in the next he 
exposes the fallacies of the Socialists’ with 
equal violence. The book is energetic and 
eprightly, but if the author is able to main- 
tain hie present attitude, it is dificult to 
see how his readers will not desire to go 
further in either one direction or the 
other. 


The passage of the Parliament Act last 
year was universally felt to mean a pro- 
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William R. Anson brings out a revised re- 
issue of the fourth edition of his “Law and 
Custom .of the Constitution” 
Press), the alterations in Vol. I, dealing 
with Parliament, being almost wholly con- 
fined to explaining the new legislation 
referred to. Sir William is, as is well 
known, a prominent Conservative, and a 
certain tinge of party bias shows itself in 
what he writes of the clipping of the veto 
powers of the House of Lords; yet he 
states the matter accurately, makes it clear 
precisely what has been taken away and 
what has been left, and keeps up a measur- 
ably good hope for the future. The same 
subject is treated from the Liberal stand- 


casting their general schemes. Thus Sir 


point in the new edition of “May’s Consti- | 
ito obtain ready money in the Rumanian 


tutional History of England” (Longmans), 
edited and continued by Francis Holland. 
May's work closed with 1860, and his pres- 
ent editor has added a third volume: to 
bring the history down to date. The method 
is not strictly chronological, but chapters 
are given to separate subjects. These are 
dealt with compendiously, but impartially 


version of the affair is read first by every 
foreign office in the civilized world. On 
his story, the editorials on the “situation” 
are based, from London to Buenos Ayres. 


(Clarendon 


What strikes the reader most in Mr. Wash- 
burn’s account is the resourcefulness often 
needed by a person in his capacity. 
The cable is to such a one what the 
air tube is to the diver, and how he shall 
beat the other fellow to it keeps him con- 
tinually planning for the future. When 
Mr. Washburn arrived at Constantinople, 
for instance, on his way to Russia, he wise- 
ly concluded to charter a tug-boat. With 
it he could freely enter turbulent Russian 
ports, gather news, and race for an un- 
censored cable. One of the most readable 
chapters describes his ingenious measures 


town of Sulina. The consternation of the 
natives over the spectacle of a private in- 
dividual wishing to send a thousand words 
by cable, and the formidable impression 


| which he contrived to make, though with- 


and accurately, so far as we have been able} 


to apply tests. The whole is a useful 
continuation and reprint of a work which 
already had a secure reputation. 


Coming events cast their books before, 
and “The Framework of Home Rule,” by 
Erskine Childers (Longmans, Green & Co.), 
confessedly has its reason for being in the 
approaching renewal of the great debate in 
Parliament over the question of Irish Gov- 
ernment. The author starts out by pointing 
to the fact that Ireland is, historically, an 
English colony, and then he shows what 
England has done for her other colonies 
Canada, Australia, South Africa—in the way 
of large grants of home rule. All candid 
persons admit, in fact, thdt the founding 
of the Australian Commonwealth and the 
establishment of the South African Con- 
federation, both events having taken place 
since the Irish Home Rule bill of 1886, have 
profoundly modified the point of view. If 
Ireland were 3,000 miles away from Eng- 


land, she would have had home rule long) 


ago. Mr. Childers takes it for granted that 
she igs soon to have it, and his volume is a 
full and careful discussion of the details— 
legislative, financial, and administrative. It 
is a work based on wide knowledge and 


ing to population, taxation, land purchase, 
and the like, so that it will be a very handy 


book to have by one as the Parliamentary | 


discussion comes on after Easter. 


out securities, upon a banker there, are 
amusingly told. It is easy to understand 
Mr. Washburn’s statement that 


the correspondent that represents a con- 
servative paper has a truly mean time when 
he is on an assignment with a number of 
fellows who are cabling for the other 
type, for it is not at all uncommon for 
them to take rumors, even fakes, agree on 
the details, and send them broadcast. 


We may suggest, however, that when placed 
in such a position, a correspondent might 
fill his time, to the great benefit of the 
far-away public, with discrediting such ru- 
mors. 


While the day of the square-rigger and 
deep-water ships seems to have passed, 
it is a pertinent fact that the fore-and-aft 
rig is not only not on the decline, but, as 
a matter of fact, is multiplying both for 
commercial and for pleasure purposes. 
For that reason the history of this rig, 
which has been traced by E. Keble Chat- 
terton in “Fore and Aft” (Lippincott); 
makes a peculiar appeal to yachtsmen and 
to all who love the sea. Mr. Chatterton fol- 
lows the fore-and-aft rig from its origin 
in the days of the Egyptian, down through 


| the ages, taking up the history of the rig 


in northern Europe, in Holland, in Eng- 


|land, and America, and of its introduc- 


embodies the latest official statistics relat- | ton to yacht use. The book is filled with 


illustrations of the rig as seen at various 
periods, in drawings, reproductions of 
paintings from the Dutch school, and in 
photographs of the various models to be 


/found in museums in Europe, while at the 


The shifts to which a war correspondent 
is put form the subject of Stanley Wash- 
burn’s book, “The Cable Game: The Ad- 
ventures of an American Pressboat in Turk- 
ish Waters During the Russian Revolution” 
(Sherman, French). The author, a writer 
for the Chicago Daily News, was at Pe-| 
king, when without yet knowing the mean-| 
ing of it, he received the message: “Russia | 
direct. When do you start?” It was the 


end line drawings and sail plans of yachts, 
fishing vessels, and working boats are 
given. In most essentials the fore-and-aft 
rig is the same to-day as it was hundreds 
of years ago, some of the same details of 
rigging now used being in evidence then; 
although in the cut of the sail and in the 
lightness and convenience of the rigging 
we have made marked improvement. The 
service which Mr. Chatterton performed 


arsignment for the Russian insurrection.| for the history of the sailing ship, two 


| 


The romance of the game, Mr. Washburn | 


assures us, becomes utterly 
when one realizes that one’s paper 


$10,000, for an account of a world event. 
A single story of this kind is printed in 
ten thousand papers in fifty different lan- 


years ago, in his “Sailing Ships and Their 


engrossing | Story,” he has now done for the fore-and- 
_aft-rigged vessel in particular. He has 


| |}made an interesting and useful volume. 
will pay fabulous sums, $2,000, $5,000, even | 


A new edition of Horace White's valu- 


| able textbook, “Money and Banking’—long 


found change in the English Constitution, | guages within twenty-four hours after the| recognized as a high authority on current 
and already we have the systepatizers re-| correspondent files it in a cable office. His! financial problems in the United States and 
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on American financial history—has been 
put out by Ginn & Co., so as to extend 
the discussion to the plans of banking and 
currency reform which have been placed 
before the American people since the third 
edition of the book was published in 1908. 
The full text of the Aldrich plan, endorsed 
a few months ago by the Monetary Com- 
mission and now in the hands of Congress, 
is included in the present book. There are 
also added a chapter on the guarantee of 
bank deposits, and another on the rela- 
tions of the Stock Exchange and the money 
markets—a subject on which Mr. White 
speaks with particular authority as the 
chairman of the special committee appoint- 
ed by Governor Hughes in 1909 to investi- 
gate the question of speculation in stocks 
and commodities on the various exchanges 
The additions bring this useful book com- 
pletely up to date for purposes of refer- 
ence on the pressing financial and bank- 
ing problems of the day. 


We have received the “Yiddish Diction- 
ary,” dealing with the Hebrew and Chal- 
daic elements in the present-day Yiddish 
vernacular. We take the appearance of 
this volume as an interesting sign of the 
efforts that are being made to raise the 
Yiddish, hitherto regarded as a formless 
jargon, to the level of an ordered language. 
The authors and publishers of the diction- 
ary are Dr. C. D. Spivak and Solomon 
Bloomgarden, of whom the latter has won 
distinction as a poet, under the pseu- 
denym “Jehoash.” He has translated “Hia- 
witha” into the Yiddisn. 


Maximilian Harden, the well-known edi- 
tor of the Berlin Zukunft, does not show 
to great advantage in the English dress 
Julius Gabe has given him in “Word Por- 
traits” (Brentano’s). Some of the sketches 


are characteristic enough of their author, | 


and in their day probably served to enter- 
tain or startle Berlin for a brief hour, 
but in the years that have elapsed since 
Old William, Richter, Waldersee, Stoecker, 
the Empress Frederick, and Bismarck him- 
self evoked so much sound and fury, the 
world has learned to speak of these sub- 
jects dispassionately. Least of all is pos- 
terity to accept Herr Harden’s rhetoric 
as the judgment of history. There have 
been political pamphleteers who have out- 
lived their day and generation, but few of 
them were Germans, and none of them 
wrote as Harden does. Stored as his mind 
is with varied and surprising knowledge, 
he has neither strict logic nor telling satire 
nor deep feeling at his command. Wit is not 
his in the sense in which Heine and Borne 
have accustomed us to it. He is essentially 
a rhapsodist and, for all his revolutionary 
flings at tradition, a sentimentalist—a talk- 
er, not a causeur. Least of all is he a great 
thinker. His vehemence is studied, his 
pathos false, his heaping of metaphors in- 
tolerable—even in the original German, 
where much is forgiven to a show of learn- 
ing. Unfortunately, Harden’s influence on 
newspaper diction has been considerable. 
He has introduced and made popular the 
staccato phraseology that marks so much 
of progressive journalism—not only on the 
other side of the ocean. The political es- 
says in this collection, with the exception 
of that on Gallifet, are all grouped around 
the overshadowing figure of Bismarck, the 
one deity Harden worships. Literature is 
represented by clouds of words on Ibsen 


and Zola; art, far more interestingly by | 
essays on Bicklin, Lenbach, and Menzel; | 
acting, by overwrought papers on Char- 
lotte Wolter, Mitterwurzer, and Matkow- 
sky. 

At the suggestion, we believe, of President 
Butler of Columbia the Weidmannsache 
Buchhandlung of Berlin has undertaken the 
publication of an important series of books, 
of which Dr. Butler and Dr. Wilhelm Pasz- 
kowski are the general editors. This is no- 
thing less than a translation into German 
of the principal books on American institu- 
tions, history, and culture. Three volumes 
of the series have already been issued, and 
come to us from G. E. Stechert & Co. of 
this city; they include “George Washing- 
ton,” von Henry Cabot Lodge, in two vol- 
umes, and “Die Amerikanische Literatur,” 
von C. Alphonso Smith. The names of the 
translators are not given on the title pages. 

The latest successor of Mademoiselle de 
Gournay is Miss Edith Sichel, who re- 
counts her likings and her reflections in 
“Michel de Montaigne” (Dutton). The book 
consists largely of sentences and para- 
graphs translated from the “Essays” and 
so grouped as to illustrate various charac- 
teristics of Montaigne the man and Mon- 
taigne the philosopher. The passages are 
for the most part well chosen and well 
rendered. It is to be hoped, though, for 


Miss Sichel’s peace of mind, that she will | 


never discover the real point of the anec- 
dote she has quoted on pages 43 and 44. The 


discussion in which the translated passages | 


are set reveals a knowledge of Montaigne at 
once genuine and eager. The appraisal ef 
his qualities is just; but the attempt is too 
often made to reconcile his inconsistencies. 
Miss Sichel’s style is modelled, consciously 
or unconsciously, on that of Montaigne, but 
her epigrams do not ring true, and her fre- 
quent carelessness in the use of words con- 
victs her of instability in constructive 
thought. Witness this paragraph: 

No shibboleths for Montaigne. Dilettan- 
tisme oblige was his motto. And dilettant- 


ism must not be an insipid business. “No 
wind maketh for him who hath no destined 


|port,” he once wrote, and he _ steered 


straight for knowledge—rich, haphazard 
knowledge of human life. 

Miss Sichel has but little to say that is 
worth the attention of those who are al- 
ready familiar with Montaigne. Such oth- 


ers as read her study are likely to gain| 


from it a good measure of immediate en- 


joyment and the resolution to know Mon-| 


taigne for themselves. The book is well in- 


dexed and well printed, and the illustra- | 


tions are excellently chosen. 


Prof. H.S. Jevons has performed a useful 
service to students as well as an act of 
filial piety in editing a fourth edition of 
Prof. W. Stanley Jevons’s “Theory of Politi- 


cal Economy” (Macmillan). The work has) 


become an economic cjassic, and Jevons’s 
exposition of some fundamental points of 
economic theory is still unsurpassed. In the 
new edition the text is unchanged from that 
of the second and third editions, except for 
the correction of some obvious slips, and the 
addition of a few notes designed to make the 
meaning of obscure passages clearer or to 
correct slight errors. Three new appendices 
are added to the two contained in the sec- 
ond and third editions. The most interest- 
ing of these is a fragment on Capital and 
Interest which Jevons had intended to use in 
his “Principles of Economics.” 


The venerable, but stil! active historian 
Prof. Pasquale Villar!, has just § issued 
“Scritti Vari" (Bologna: Zanichelill), a vol 


ume containing fourteen essays, most of 
which have appeared before. Their sub 
jects are fairly balanced between history 
and literature, and range from a long dis 
cussion of history as a science, to short 
studies of Margaret Fuller, De Amicis, and 
Tenca, and a paper on Gaetano Negri, writ- 
ten as an introduction for the Duchess 


Litta’s translation of that author's well 
known work on Julian the Apostate. The 
most recent essay is on Dante's “De Mon 
archia.” 

Charles Ezra Sprague, president of the 
Union Dime Savings Bank of New York, 
died at his home last week, in his seven 
tieth year. Besides inventing many de- 
vices for savings banks and other book- 


keeping, he wrote the following treatises 
“Hand-Book of Volapiik,” “The Accoun- 
tancy of Investment,” “Interest Bond Ta- 
bles,” and “The Philosophy of Accounts.” 
The death is reported from Warsaw of 
Prof. Max Mandelstamm, the expert on in- 


ternational law 


Science 


Science books in Dutton’s spring list in 
clude: “British Trees and Shrubs,” by the 
Rev. C. A. Johns; “British Fungi,” with a 
chapter on Lichens, by George Massee; 
“British Ferns and Their Varieties,” by C. 
T. Druery; “Return to Nature,” by A. Just; 
“Every Boy’s Book of the Zoo,” W. S. Ber- 
|ridge and W. Percival Westell; “The Boy 
|Fancier,” by Frank T. Barton; “Pepper's 
Boy's Playbook of Science,” by John Maa- 


tin; “The Advance of Photography Its 
History and Modern Applications,” by A. 
E. Garrett; “The Great Star Map,” by H 


H. Turner; “Liquid Fuel and Its Appara- 
tus,” by William Booth; “Talks about Our- 


selves,” by Viscountess Falmouta: “Science 
lof the Sea,” by G. Herbert Fowler;; “Sport 
}in Vancouver and Newfoundland,” by Sir 
| John Rogers; and “The Noble Science of 


Fox Hunting,” by F. P. D. Radcliffe 


Chemistry is one of the most impersonal 
of the sciences, and {t is only recently that 
efforts have been made to give it some of 
|the human interest attaching, say, to as- 
jtronomy or zodlogy, by biographical 
|sketches of the founders of the science. 
| Apparently, E. Roberts’s “Famous Chem- 
ists” (Macmillan) is such an attempt, but 
if so, it is not altogether successful, for 
| the biographical details are packed into a 
few paragraphs at the beginning of each 
chapter, and the rest are devoted to an expla- 
nation of the discoveries of the chemist 
under consideration. There are no por- 
| traits, and the reader gets no conception 
of a personality, such as, for example, is 
|furnished by Ostwald’s “Grosse Manner.” 
But this little volume is well worth the 
space it occupies, for its explanations are 
clear, and it will be handy for the student 
who wants to know what contribution to 
science this or that chemist made. Twenty- 
eight chemists are included, beginning with 
Stah! and Boyle and ending with Perkin and 
Meyer. 


The American Ephemeris and Nautical 
Almanac for 1914, just issued from the Gov 
ernment Printing Office by the Department 
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of the Navy, under the direction of Prof. 
W. 8. Eichelberger, is like its predecessor 
in material and arrangement. American 


geodesists and astronomers are particular- 
ly favored with a copious catalogue of stars 


whose positions are computed with all need- 
ful precision In this respect our national 
ephemeris is now far in advance of all simi- 
lar European publications. Mars comes to 


his next opposition January 5 of that year, 
total eclipse of the sun for two 
21 Russia 
Persia nd a transit of Mercury on Novem- 
rhe occults 
tober 14, but no planet or other 
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Drama 


Edward Dowden's “Shakespeare, a Study 
His Mind and Art,” will be brought out 


by Dutton in a completely revised edition. 


Cleverne 


the 


and originality mark most 
of Percy. Mackaye, and both 
exhibited in his latest play, 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.); 
is not particularly impressive, 
or as 
principle in 
professed purpose 
its main contention 
no thoughtful person ever 
it—but unfortunately 
is ever Iikely to come, 
within the re- 
That the mul- 
insane, dis- | 
is a hideous 
admitted How deal 
that has long Secu- 
the most earnest and 
check it, here and 
police methods, 
n proved possible in a very limited 


of work 


qualitie are 
lo-morrow”™ 
the piece 


be 
favor 


whether it considered as drama 


ir of a great 
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rheoretically, of course 
enough 
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lreamed disputing 
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1 the attention of 
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degre: Mr. Mackaye, inspired apparently 
by the horticultural triumphs of Luther 
Rurbank, has adopted the loose theory, no 


longer fresh, that the human race may be 
perfected physically, intellectually, and/| 
the enforcement of principles | 


morally, by 


of selection analogous to those practiced by 


The Nation 


the expert gardener, forester. dog-fancier, 
So he presents an illus- 
tration. Feter Dale, philosopher and plant- 
grower in northern California, has reared 
Mana, with such tact and 
wisdom that she is a paragon of health, 


or cattle-breeder. 


his daughter, 


beauty, discretion, and innocence, a creature | 
He | 


comparable with Eve before the fall. 
designs her for Mark Freeman, his trained 
assistant, and, in his eye, the perfect male. 
A serpent enters this Eden, in the shape 
of Julian, a brilliant young politician, full 
of fascination and all sorts of poisonous 
blood taint. In spite of Peter’s opposition 
he woos and has almost won Mana, by his 
sophistries and passion, when the sturdy 
Mark interferes and flings him over a cliff. 
it needless to say, she discovers 
is Mark alone whom she has loved 
all the The love story Mr. Mackaye 
tells prettily and effectively, but it de- 
notes nothing, and the action is sorely im- 
peded by the didactic passages in which he 
deduces laws for human regeneration from 
horticultural experiments. These are among 
the commonplaces of modern agriculture. 
But how are such processes to be applied in 
wholesale or effectual fashion to humanity? 
Who to confine, select, or exterminate? 
Mr. Mackaye appears to imagine that these 


Then, is 
that it 


time. 


is 


responsibilities might be entrusted safely to 
the doctors. The proposition scarcely needs 
discussion. There is a fairly good stage 
story, with some excellent literary dia- 
logue, in “To-morrow,” but the anthropo- 
logical speculations are negligible. More- 
over, the subject belongs to the lecture- 


room and not to the stage, since it is en- 
tirely and necessarily incapable of signifi- 
illustration 


cant dramatic 


Josephine Preston Peabody may be con- 
gratulated on having found for her “Piper” 


so sympathetic and skilful a German in- 
terpreter as Margaret Miinsterberg. “Der 
Pfeifer” (Munich: Siiddeutsche Monats- 


hefte) preserves all the charm of the origi- 
nal, indeed lends itself particu- 
larly well to German adaptation. The play, 
in this version, will no doubt be appre- 
ciated in the fatherland, as it has bees 
in this country. Barring a single halting 
line, “Ich sagt’ euch alles—das ist des) 
Teufels Pakt” (which can be matched by 
Mrs. Marks’s “In it, is Love. It is clear 
well-water”), the translation reads smooth- 
ly throughout. As an example of Miss 
Miinsterberg’s mastery of versification, we 
refer to her rendering of the exquisite song 
beginning with “Out of your cage.” By a 
change of metre in the sixth line she pro- 
duces a happy rhythmical effect lacking in| 
the original, where “Scribe and Stay-at-| 
is left unrhymed. 


which 


home” 


We give both versions of the song: | 
Out of your cage, 
Come out of your cage 
And take your soul on a pilgrimage! 
Pease In your shoes, an’ if you must !— 
But out and away, before you're dust: 

Beribe and Stay-at-home, 

Saint and Sage, 

Out of your cage, 


This is the spirit of the true translator, 
|who (as Fulda does in his version of 
“Cyrano”) succeeds only if he keeps con- 
stantly in mind the different poetic sus- 
ceptibilities and melodic standards of the 
two languages he is concerned with. It 
was the slavish endeavor to pour the pre- 
cise syllabic content of Goethe's “Faust” 
into English metre that prevented Bayard 
Taylor’s version from being more than an 
extraordinary tour de force. If Miss 
Miinsterberg’s effort attains, as it deserves, 
a second edition, she will have an oppor- 
tunity to eliminate a few slight blem- 
ishes, such as “eine schébige hélzerne Tir’ 
(p. 37), and “das Sprudelwasser” (p. 69), 
for “bubbling water.” The quaint line, 
“Man muss sie fangen, wenn sie halt noch 
jung sind!” introduces an Austriacism 
rarely met with in German literature. For 
the meaningless stage direction, “entschul- 
digt leidenschaftlich” (p. 94), the equally 
awkward English “excuses passionately” 
is responsible, 


“When It Comes Home” has been select- 
ed as the title of the first of the three 
comedies which Augustus Thomas has con- 
tracted to deliver to Charles Frohman. 
It is in four acts, and the scenes are in 
old and new New York. Gail Kane, Ffolliot 
Paget, Louise Muldener, John Findlay, 
Earle Browne, and William Courtleigh are 
among the performers. The piece will be 
seen first in Chicago on the 8th of April. 


Arrangements have been perfected for 
the construction of a Children’s Theatre 
on the roof of the Century Theatre. It is 
expected to be open in October, and the 
plays will be of a kind specially adapted 
to juvenile appreciation, such as “Alice 
in Wonderland,” etc. The need of a Chil- 
dren's Theatre has long been felt in this 
city, especially at Christmas time, when 
there has been nothing to fill the place of 
the old pantomimes. But it is to be hoped 
that the Lieblers will not make the mis- 
take of supposing that children are only 
capable of enjoying sheer nonsense, the 
sort of knock-about fooling that they get 
in the circus. Children have a wonder- 
fully’ keen appreciation of the romantic, 
beautiful, heroic, and sentimental, and the 
new institution ought to give great scope 
to their imagination. 


As a successor to “The Dust of Egypt,” 
when that piece has ended its career at 
Wyndham’s, in London, Frank Curzon and 
Gerald du Maurier have chosen a new 


|four-act play, provisionally entitled, “The 


Kangaroo,” by Horace Annesley Vachell. 
This tells a story of our own times, the 


laction taking place partly in London and 


partly up the Thames. Although light in 
places, it maintains a serious interest. 
The character designed for Gerald du 
Maurier is that of a young man, a rough 


|diamond, who inherits a fortune. 


Charles Hawtrey has accepted a play by 


| George A. Birmingham. Although not a 


Out of your cage !— 


Heraus aus der Haft, 
Hleraus aue der Haft, 


Und achick’ deine Seele auf Wanderscoaft! , 


| 
} 
| 
} 


Und musest du, so piigre mit Erbseen tm Schuh! 
Nur herave, eh du Staub bist, und fort ohne Rah: 


Schreiber, Gelebrter und Heiliger dazu, 
Alles was hockt su Haus, 

Komm aus dem Kifig beraus. 

Komm aus dem Kifig beraus! 


| 


dramatization of any of his novels, it deals 
with characters which figure in the “Search 
Party.” 


Edward Knoblauch and Arnold Bennett 
seem to have made a hit with their comedy, 
“Milestones,” which has just been produced 
at the London Royalty Theatre, It is agree- 
able to know that the play has already been 
obtained for this country. 
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, 
Studies in Musical Education, History, 
and 2 sthetics. Sixth Series. $1.60. 


By those interested in serious discus- 
sions of important musical topics no 
publication is more gladly welcomed 
than the annual volume containing the 
Papers and Proceedings of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. The 
sixth is now in print, containing the 


most important papers read at the Asso-, 
|} genius-composer of “Carmen.” It can be 


ciation’s thirty-third meeting, which was 
held at Ann Arbor, Mich., last Decem- 
ber (copies may be obtained of Waldo 
S. Pratt, Hartford, Conn.). Glancing at 
the table of contents, one may perhaps 
be surprised to find an article entitled, 
“Was Richard Wagner a Jew?” Its 
author, however, is none less than 
the scholarly Oscar G. Sonneck, of the 
Library of Congress; and the inclusion 
of an article or two in a lighter vein in 
each of these volumes has become a 
habit—a wise one, since, particularly in 
this case, the more widely prevalent in- 
terest in biography than in discussions 
of the artistic or scientific aspects of 
music may attract the general reader. 

No fewer than five of the papers in 
Volume VI are concerned with orches- 
tras, and are therefore particularly time- 
ly, since the multiplication of orches- 
tras in the cities of the United States is 
the most remarkable musical fact of the 
day. The Orchestration of Bach is con- 
sidered by Frederick Wolle, the or- 
ganizer of the unique Bach festivals at 
Bethlehem, Pa. The “Orchestra before 
Berlioz” is described by Louis Adolphe 
Coerne, of the University of Wisconsin, 
the author of a valuable history of in- 
strumental coloring. The “Orchestra 
since Berlioz’ is discussed by Frederick 
A. Stock, the admirable conductor of 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in Chi- 
cago, who also speaks as a thorough ex- 
pert. “Conductors and Non-Conductors” 
is the title of a diverting paper by 
Charles K. Skilton of the University of 
Kansas; and Samuel Pierson Lockwood 
of the University of Michigan writes 
amusingly about “Amateur Orchestras” 
and the trials and tribulations of their 
conductors. 

Dr. Wolle refutes the charge that 
Bach’s instrumentation is monotonous; 
he tells of an amusing tiff he once had 
with Theodore Thomas on the vexed 
question of Bach’s trumpet parts, and 
urges musicians to pay more attention 
to the works of the Leipzig Cantor. In 
Mr. Stock’s paper the most valuable 
pages are those in which he traces the 
successive steps by which Wagner im- 
proved his orchestral coloring, from 
“Rienzi” to “Parsifal.” Referring to) 
those who say that “Tchaikovsky's 


this great Russian’s “handling of the 


orchestra is that of a genius, and his 
music is of that kind in which every 
note sounds and sings.’ We wish to call 
particular attention to what Mr. Stock 
has to say about two other masters 
whose genius was of a much more tran- 
scendent kind than most professional 
musicians realize: 


It would be a sin of musica! omission to 
speak of orchestral music without men- 
tioning another Frenchman who “made a 
school,” and still is making it, Bizet, the 


stated with all confidence that seekers for 
knowledge in orchestral matters can derive 
a hundred-fold greater practical good from 
the study of the score of “Carmen” than 
from a dozen instruction-books on in- 
strumentation. Some of the 
Johann Strauss, the Waltz-King, also fur- 
nish most excellent material for studying 
their practical value from this 
point of view has never been fully ap- 


scores of 


purposes ; 


preciated, 


Mr. Skilton gives interesting informa- 
tion regarding the formation of school 
orchestras, which is one of the hopeful 
signs of the times. Few of them are 
more than ten years old, but already they 
have created a new interest in student 
life, being more artistic than the man- 


'dolin or glee club, more educational than 


the dramatic club. In this line the 


|colleges for men or for women alone 


are, it seems, at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with co-educational institutions, 
where the strings are chiefly played by 
women students and the wood-wind and 
brass instruments by male students or 
instructors. Mr. Skilton is an optimist; 
he sees in the growing interest in music 
indications that “the tidal wave of ma- 
terialism which has overwhelmed our 
land during the last decades is begin- 
ning to recede.” 

Liszt is another timely subject dis- 
cussed in this volume. The centenary 
of his birth naturally suggested the 
query: What has been done in piano- 
forte music since his death, a quarter of 
a century ago? Albert Lockwood and 
Allen Spencer discuss this topic, the 
first-named holding that nothing fur- 
ther can be said after Liszt until the 
very nature of the keyboard has been 
changed; while Mr. Spencer calls atten- 
tion to the significant fact that it is the 
“quite recent acknowledgment of his 
genius that has given piano-playing its 
newest development.” In naming the 
great pianists who have made the real 
Liszt known to the public, he forgets the 
greatest and most persuasive of them 
all, Paderewski. Edwin Hughes of De- 
troit, in discussing recent composition 
for the piano, gives a page to Debussy 
as “the first really creative innovator in 


piano-playing since Liszt’; yet it can-| 


not at all be said, he adds, that he has 


music sounds much better than it is,” revolutionized piano-playing after the 


he replies that it is “difficult to deter-| manner of Chopin or Liszt. 


mine whether to apply this in a prais- 
ing or fault-finding sense,” adding that | 


He also 
tries to show wherein Godowsky and 
Rosenthal, in their transcriptions of 
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waltzes, have gone beyond Liszt in the 
matter of “clever keyboard intricacies. 

We cannot dwell on tbe suggestive 
points made in several papers printed 
under the heads of “Report of Harmony 
Conference,” “Report of Voice Confer- 
ence,” and “Report of Public School Con- 
ference.” A word must be said, how- 
ever, about two important papers con 
tributed by Mr. Sonneck; the one al- 
ready referred to, and another, most 
curious one, entitled “MacDowell versus 
MacDowell,” in which he relates in a 
most entertaining way the difficulties he 
has encountered in trying to procure for 
the Library of Congress a complete file 
of the first editions of the foremost 
American composer's works. No less 
readable is his paper, “Was Wagner a 
Jew?” It was Nietzsche who first set 
in vogue the notion that he was a Jew, 
by asserting that “his father was a 
stage-player named Geyer,” and that “a 
Geyer is almost an Adler.” Mr. Son- 
neck’s argument to prove that Geyer 
was only the step-father is intricate and 
ingenious; but he does not succeed in 
obliterating the impression that Wagner 
himself lived and died in doubt as to 
his parentage. One thing, however, is 
certain: Wagner was not a Jew, regard- 
less of whether or not he was the son of 
Ludwig Geyer. The researches of Glas- 
enapp and Bournet have proved a purely 
Protestant lineage for Geyer, as far 
back as it can be traced (1649) 





“Historical, Descriptive, and Analytical 


Account of the Entire Works of Johannes 
Brahms” is the title of a volume of 599 
pages, by Edwin Evans, just issued by the 


covers the vocal works 
Vol. Il 
levoted to 


Scribners. It 
lieder, part songs, and choral work 
of this exhaustive work will be 

the piano and organ works; Vol. II! to the 
chamber and orchestral works 


Saint-Saéns has changed his mind ia 


gard to Offenbach, as he confesses in 
L’Echo de Paris Once he _ prophesied 
“Posterity will not know him.” But he was 
mistaken. “Offenbach is again in fashion.” 
“Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” and Le Belle 
Héléne” are going around the world again 
Composers of our day look down ¢ gayety 
as inartistic,and as the public cannot do 
without it, there is a revival of operetta. 
What makes Offenbach interesting is “a 
superabundance, a fertility of melodic tin- 


vention of which there are few examples.” 
His “Tales of Hoffmann” is very rich io 
melody, sparkling in spontaneity, full of 
dash; in short, {it is “music comparable to 
Grétry’s.” He even, now and then, “made 
curious harmonic discoveries.” Saint-Saénsa 


concludes his article with the words It is 
time for me to stop; a little more and I 
shall be saying things I don't want to say.” 

Arrigo Bolto celebrated his seventieth 


birthday a few weeks ago (February %), 
and still that long-expected second opera of 
his, “Nero,” is not forthcoming. 

} D’Albert’s new opera, “Die Verachenkte 
| Frau,” which had its premiére in Vienna, 
|has already been accepted for performance 
lin ten other German cities. His “Ticfland,” 
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which was a failure in New York, had its did this, with them, lead to any desire 
400th Berlin performance a few weeks ago. or effort to throw off the healthy 


shackles of tradition. 
It is a curious and suggestive contrast 
A 't to turn from the exhibition at the Tate 
— Gallery to some of the contemporary 
PRE-RAPHAELITES AND POST-IM- 
PRESSIONISTS IN LONDON, 





in London. On every side ample evidence 
ig furnished of the effect the “Post-Im- 
pressionists”’—the absurd name given 
to them which I use for convenience— 
have had since they were seen last win- 
ter at the Grafton Gallery. There was no 
reason why their work should then 


Lonpon, March 12. 
This winter's show of Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures at the Tate Gallery, lent by the 
Birmingham Corporation, could not have 
come at a more opportune moment. We 


have been seeing a good deal lately of| have come as such a surprise. Exam- 
what the young men in England are do-| ples had often been hung in the Interna- | 
ing in imitation of the new movements |tional Society’s exhibitions. But Lon- 


on the Continent, and it is interesting 
to compare their work with that of 
those other young Englishmen who were 
considered so daring and revolutionary 
now a little more than half a century 
ago. 

Of these Pre-Raphaelite pictures it | 
would be more than useless to write in| 
detail. Everybody knows the collection, 
and probably no other group of modern | 
painters have had as much said and/| 
written about them, or have been the 
subject of more exaggerated praise and | gradual result has recently been seen in 
more exaggerated blame. It is only to-| the galleries and in a series of decora- 
day that they are beginning to be seen |tions in a public building. There has been 
in the proper perspective, and it is a/at least one “one-man” exhibition, that 
curious sign of the times to find the| of Roger Fry, whose chief business is 
writer of the Introduction to the Tate| writing and who has not until now been 
Gallery exhibition, while admiring them, | over-industrious as an artist. I remem- 
still admitting in their work “a trace of | ber in the past his allegiance seemed to 
camera photographing reality,” “an ele-| hesitate between the eighteenth-century 
ment of the uncouth and provincial,” “a| landscape painters and the early Eng- 
stamp of Victorian sentiment and man-| lish water-colorists, but then he exhibit- 
ners’: the very last things the Pre-|ed comparatively little. This winter, 
Raphaelites in their zenith would have | however, under the spell of Post-Impres- 
been credited with. But the result of 
all this talk is that nothing remains to 
be added to it. The value of the exhibi-| 
tion at the Tate Gallery is not in any- 
thing new it can show to London. The 
principal pictures in the exhibition have 
been already seen here more than once. 

It is the representative character of 
the exhibition which gives it value. These 
artists may not have been the masters 
they once were thought, nor their pic- 
tures the masterpieces. They may have 
mistaken absorption in their subject for 
the observation of Nature which was 
the very foundation of their creed, so 
that their often degenerated 
painted anecdotes, sometimes al- 
most groteaque, sometimes almost com- 
le, and their revelation of “delicate re- 
lationships between man and woman in 
domestic life, history, religion, and ro- 
mance,” so far from being the “real ad- 
dition to the treasure of art” which the 
Introduction approves, has little to do 
with art at all. But whatever the weak- 
ness in their work, however mistaken 
their aims and objects, there can never 
be any question of their seriousness, | 
their determination to study and work 
out the artistic problems they had set 
themselves in their own fashion. Nor 


don is as slow to open its eyes to the 
new as it is quick to go off its head once 
it has opened them. When Post-Impres- 
| sionism finally dawned upon the town, it 
made a sensation that neither Romanti- 
cism nor even Impressionism enrolled in 
its day. The result was a torrent of 


talked at meetings held for the purpose; 
also a rush to France and Germany of 
those who wanted to learn the trick and 
make a sensation themselves. 


landscapes and portraits and still-lifes 
in which Cézanne, Van Gogh, and the 


less reflected. There is at least one ex- 
hibiting society, the Friday Club, 


men and women with reputations still 
to make—have apparently no other aim 


the group whose work a year ago was 
the talk of the studios. And there is 


pressionists do not make some sort of 
an appearance. Only yesterday, visiting 
the Women’s International at the Graf- 
ton Gallery, I found a number of land-| 
scapes and still-lifes upon which the 
movement—new in London as it grews!| 
old in Paris—hags set its stamp. 

We have been told only too freqpently | 
that the great virtue of what is called 
Post-Impressionism is its defiance of all 
convention and its encouragement of all | 
individuality of expression, Eloquent de-| 
scriptions have been given of the unwear- 
ied researth, the heart-breaking strug: | 
gles which the masters of the new school | 
willingly undertook and endured in| 
their determination to break loose from | 
tradition and to evolve their own per-| 


pictures 


into 





exhibitions recently held and still open) 


nonsense published in the press and/| 


The more | 


sionism, he filled a whole gallery with | 
other accepted masters were more or| 
in | 
which almost all the members—mostly | 


than to proclaim themselves disciples of | 


hardly any exhibition in which Post-Im- | 





sonal method of expression. The Ex- 
pressionists, for this reason, is the name 
‘enthusiasts have bestowed upon them. 
To the artist’s personal expression 
jeverything else should be sacrificed, 
even if to attain it he must put himself 
in the attitude of a child, of a savage, 
when he confronts himself with Nature. 
Now, whether this is possible, whether 
the artist any more than the writer can 
free himself from centuries of tradition; 
again, whether the masters of the pres- 
ent Post-Impressionists prized the ex- 
pression of their own individuality any 
more highly than any other artists since 
the world began, I do not care here to 
|discuss. To begin with, there is not 
space for such a discussion; nor is there 
really any necessity. But the reminder 
of the principles and aims attributed te 
the masters is useful in helping to ex- 
plain how far the disciples are from un- 
derstanding or approaching them. As 
yet, in the mass of work produced so 
rapidly that one can but suspect a 
pleasant facility in the recipe, I have 
seen, with a few not too notable excep- 
tions, nothing that suggested to me an 
| effort to express any personality save 
| that of the master who happened to be 
chosen for the assiduous study, if imi- 
|tation is not a better word, of the mo- 
ment. The mannerisms, the limitations 
leven, that is, the characteristics least de- 
sirable, in the work of Cézanne or 
Gauguin or Van Gogh, the exaggerations 
'of Matisse, the dots of Seurat and Sig- 
|nac, the eccentricities of the most stren- 
‘uous of the Indépendants in Paris— 
| those are what I find; not any endeavor 
of the artist to see with his own eyes 
and put down what he sees in his own 
|way. The Post-Impressionists in Lon- 
don have escaped from one convention 
only te bind themselves more irrevoca- 
bly by another. The Pre-Raphaelites, it 
may be said, did much the same thing. 
But, then, they believed it was only by 
respect of the right tradition that 
they could develop whatever talent or 
genius they might possess, and the seri- 
ousness with which they studied, with 
which they trained themselves by hard 
work, is seen in everything they did. 
The essence of Post-Impressionism— 
so we are told—is to distrust or to 
scorn all tradition, and the diligence 
with which this distrust or scorn is be- 
ing expressed by faithful adherence to a 
new tradition makes one wonder if the 
attraction may not be, not the principles 
of the school, but the short cut it seems 
to offer to art. The work of one of the 
London groups has been solemnly ex- 
plained in what is usually considered 
an official quarter, as the effort to dis- 
cover a method of painting that can be 
practiced successfully without a long 
training in the schools—to make paint- 
ing more easy is now, we are assured, 
an aim all over Europe. There, I think, 
you have the reason of the popularity 
of Post-Impressionism with those who 
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profess it. 
those heart-breaking struggles, on the 
part of the leaders were simply that the 
followers might escape the drudgery of 
the school and the tedium of hard work 
in the studio. Art, once an art education 
was put within the reach of almost 
everybody, attracted hundreds of men 
and women, who ought to be serving 
behind counters or sitting on the high 
stool of office, by the easy and pleasant 
way of making a living they were fool- 
ish enough to believe it promised. But 
experience quickly showing how little 
ease there is in the life of an artist, 
Post-Impressionism is now welcomed 
as a nice and light substitute for the 
old-fashioned notion of long and arduous 
training. N. N. 


Finance 


THE VERDICT. 


On Monday of the present week, the 
stock market reached the highest fig- 
ures of the year Since February, the 
more active shares had scored advances 
ranging from 5 to 11 per cent. On the 
London Stock Exchange, also, English 
railway shares advanced, while the Eng- 
lish coal strike, with its increasingly 
hurtful influence on transportation, was 
obstinately continuing. 

Since Monday, along with the news 
of the English Government’s failure to 
settle the coal strike in that country 
and with the near approach of April 1, 
when our own anthracite miners are to 
quit their work, prices on the Stock Ex- 
change have ceased to rise and have oc- 
casionally declined rather sharply. Whe- 
ther this was a consequence of increas- 
ing doubt over the industrial outcome, 
or was merely a natural reaction after 
a prolonged advance, is no doubt de- 
batable. But the problem of the re- 
cent continuous rise in London and New 
York prices, under conditions which 
might easily have led to a rapid fall in 
prices, remains the foremost considera- 
tion. 

The real significance of the attitude 
of the stock exchanges towards the 
highly sensational industrial incidents 
of the day is the evidence that the re- 
sponsible part of the community is keep- 
ing its head, and is not going into pre- 
mature hysterics over a disquieting so- 
cial situation. 
sion of the English coal strike, and of 
the probably impending dispute in the 
same trade here, indicates that the prob- 
lem is social quite as much as industrial 
or financial, and it has been entirely 
possible to picture the outcome in such 
colors as to suggest a temporary break- 
down of civilized institutions. 

Not only the events themselves, but 
other circumstances surrounding and 
preceding them, might easily be cited 
to deepen such an impression. A world- 


All that hard research, all’ 


For the trend of discus- | 


wide overhauling of established tradi-' who have had trouble in shaping their 


tions of government; insurgent repub- 
lics in such unimagined places as China 
and Portugal; arson and assassination, 
in behalf of a labor union, defended in 
public as a kind of patriotism; public 
leaders in the United States clamoring 
for a changed Constitution and a fet- 
tered judiciary; ladies rioting and fight- 
ing the police in the streets of English 
cities; and all this restless excitement, 
in the words of an English social critic, 
“running around England, Europe, 
America, Asia, and the world, like the 
Dancing Mania of the Middle Ages’’— 
here is certainly an interesting back- 
ground on which to project a strike so 
contrived as to bring to a stop the 
whole movement of a nation’s trade and 
industry. 

The scope of the present labor demon- 
stration may readily enough, in fact, 
have suggested recollections of the great 
Stockholm strike in 1909, when the 
unions placed a ban on transportation, 
street lighting, and the gas and water 
supply, or the attempt of the French 
labor-syndicates in 1910 to stop all rail- 
ways and the entire postal service. It 


certainly recalls unpleasantly the mani-| 


festo of the Continental syndicalists not 
so long ago, to the effect that the gener- 
al strike, through making unworka- 
ble by capital the enterprises affected, 


|will eventually dislodge the capitalist 


owners of the industrial plant, leaving 
its management in the hands, not even 
of the state, but of the labor unions, the 
laborers thereafter to be the masters 
and the managers the employees. 

Wild as this dream may have seemed 
to be, it is not so much wilder than the 
manifold other dreams that are trou- 
bling the repose of the body politic, and 
nothing is easier, if the imagination is 
allowed free play, than to conceive of 
the existing situation as prelude to a 
formidable effort in exactly that direc- 
tion, with consequences as difficult to 
foresee as the social and political sequel 
was in 1789. The Stock Exchange is 
above all things imaginative, and no- 
body could have blamed it, or regarded 
its action as unreasonable, had it fallen 
into outright demoralization at the pre- 
liminary moves in that direction. For 
if this had actually been the signal for 
the crusade to expropriate capital from 
its control of industrial affairs, then it 
must also have been the beginning of a 
movement to reduce stocks and bonds to 
the status of so much waste paper. 

This view of the situation, which has 
more or less dimly suggested itself, at 
times, even to the sober-minded part of 
the community, is itself the sufficient 
explanation for the importance which 
observant people have attached to the 
recent attitude of the Stock Exchange. 
It is becausg the stock market expresses 
the mature and sober judgment of the 
majority of experienced men on the pub- 


lic events of the day, that other people | 


own opinions are so often influenced, in 
doing so, by the course of prices. At the 
present moment, it would be hard to say 
whether general opinion on the outcome 
of the labor controversies has not been 
quite as much influenced by the rise 
the Stock Exchange as the Stock 

change itself has been by the absence of 
excited and hysterical prediction in th: 
matter, 

But one fact is 
Stock Exchange, both here and at 
don, has flatly refused to indulge in 
of these prevalent mental extravagances 
regarding the breakdown of society, and 
has taken the ground that the thing is 
impossible in itself, that conspiracies to 
establish any such new order of civiliza 
tion will of 
before they threaten 
tions, and that, if labor unions and la 
pur- 


on 
ex 


indisputable-—the 
Lon 


any 


themselves, long 


institu 


collapse 


existing 


bor leaders have entertained 
pose of the sort, it is quite as well that 
the matter should be brought to a prac- 
tical test, so that even the laborer will 
learn what the universal strike would 
mean for him. This self-possessed at 
titude has had precisely the good effect 
on the thinking community which is ex 
erted when a chorus of confused and ex 
cited voices, in bewildering controversy, 
is interrupted by a word of calmly em 
phatic and authoritative common-sense. 


any 
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Institute of British Architects. With 268 Illustra 
tions. Medium 8vo. Pp. xvi+359. $6.00 net. 

The new volume treats of the Architecture of the 
Renaissance in Italy, France, and England, and con 
cludes with a chapter dealing with the “revivals” of the 
last century, and the confusion in ideals which then pre- 
vailed. The different periods are treated distinctly, and 
the main characteristics of each period explained 


ALREADY PUBLISHED: 
Vol. I. Ancient, Early Christian, and Byzan- 


tine Architecture. 
With 180 Illustrations. $4.00 net. 


Vol. Il. Mediaeval Architecture. 
With 257 Illustrations. $6.00 net. 






































Ledger. 





*,* A Prospectus will be Sent upon Request. 





Published 
by. 





Longmans, Green, & Co. 


443-9 Fourth Ave. 
New York 








Learn Latin to Speak 


is the common-sense in Latin; 
Palestra’s 30 pamphlets for class or 
self-instruction by figures, cuts, texts on 
subjects of daily life, supported by Roman 
authors; vast vocabulary, no translations; 
reading, writing, speaking exercises; half 
published; $2.50 will bring them all; com- 
plete $5.00; no samples. ARCADIVS AVEL- 
LANVS, 47 W. 52d Street. New York City. 





“A notable brief for democracy that everybody 
ought to read,’’ says Mr. Os waLp GARRISON VILLARD 


One Way Out: A Middle-Class New 
Englander Emigrates to America 
By “WILLIAM CARLETON,” 

The most notable book of our day. 
Fifth Printing. $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32. 
Send for descriptive matter free. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers, Boston. 





“It seems likely that Hauptmann’s 


THE FOOL IN CHRIST 


will ultimately take its place among the 
masterpieces of contemporary literature,” 
says Current Literature. (Price $1.50 net.) 
B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth ave., New York 








A Charming Picture of French Home-Life 


A GARDEN OF PARIS 
By ELIZABETH WALLACE 


With dainty line drawings. Price. $1.25 net. 
At all Bookstores. 


A. C. MeCLURG & Co., Publishers, Chicago 

















Bend for <7 TAUCHNITZ 
FOREIGN SCHOENHOF BOOK Batis 


BOOKS ‘xt ere A AUTH 


A. 8. CLARK, Peekskill, N. Y¥. A new 
catalogue of second hand Americana, now 
ready, and will be sent to any address. 














IMPORTANT BOOKS ON 
TROPICAL FEVERS 


By Sir Rubert Boyce, F.R.S. 
YELLOW FEVER AND ITS PRE- 
oo ES ee fT 


HEALTH PROGRESS AND AD- 
MINISTRATION IN THE WEST 
INDIES  .ncccccccsccscccccce NOt $8.50 


MOSQUITO OR MAN........Net $3.50 
By Major Roland Ross, F.R.S., C.B. 


THE PREVENTION OF MALA- 
BEER. soccsccvccsvercssccseeecWte Qaee 


Descriptive Circular on Application. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


31 West 23rd St., New York 











THE NEW FIRST FOLIO 


SHAKESPEARE 


Ed, by PORTER-CLARKE, Text of 1623, 
Full Notes and Variants 


Ready “‘Midsommer Night's Dreame,"’ ‘‘Love's 
Labour's Lost.’’ ‘Comedie of Errors,’’ ‘‘Merchant 
of Venice,"" “‘Machbeth,"’ ‘“‘Julius Cesar,’ Ham 
let." “‘King Lear,.’’ ‘“‘Twelfe Night.’’ “‘As You 
Like It,’’ ‘‘Henry the Fift,"’ ‘“‘Much Adoe About 
Nothing,’’ “Romeo and  Jullet,’’ **Tempest,’’ 
“Othello,”" ‘“‘Winter’s Tale,’’ ‘‘Shrew,"’ ‘Two Gen 
tlemen of Verona,’’ ‘‘Coriolanus,’’ ‘‘Merry Wives,"’ 
“All's Well,’’ ‘‘Measure for Measure,’’ ‘‘Aatonle 
and Cleopatra.’’ ‘“‘Titus Andronicus."’ “‘Tymon of 
Athens,’ ‘Pe ricles " —"'Oymbeline,’’ ‘*Troylus,’’ 
“Richard = ITIl,"’ ‘Richard 11," “King Johao,”’ 
“Henry IV’’-—-Part I Henry IV’ Part I! 
Cloth, 75 cents; limp leather, $1.00 per volume 


postpaid 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.. New York 














Dynemic Syllabication 


and the universal 


‘selfa,gzem 


World Romic notation used in Dictionary 
of Hard Words (postpaid $1.32), Die- 
tionary of Aviation (postpaid $1.45), and 
Ideofonic Texts for Acquiring Lan- 
guages (postpaid, cloth 60c, paper 3ic) 


By ROBERT MORRIS PIERCE 


LANGUAGES COMPANY, 143 W. 47th St.,N.Y. 











Travels in the Confederation, 1783-'84 


From the German of Schoepf by Alfred J. Morrison 
‘“‘An invaluable record of the early infancy of 
our national life."'—Chicago Record Heraid 
“A work of peculiar interest."’"——London Con- 
temporary Review 2 wolsa., with portrait, 86 net. 
| WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL, 1623 Chestnut St., Phila. 





| AMATEUR BOOK COLLECTING,.—tTen les- 
sons of value, $5.00. Personal advice as to given 
| editions, etc., included. C. A. Herrick, Delaware, O. 


IN FABLELAND 
By EMMA SERL 

BOOK worth giving to a child 

a book that every hild should 
read and re-read. The wisdom and 
humor of thirty-four of A€sop's im- 
mortal fables is set forth in modern 
dialogue. Illustrated with charming 
line drawings, printed in color 


Price, 45 conta 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















LOUISE BE. DEW, 
LITERARY REP ye 














~e-9 ripte wanted Circular ” request 
Send 25 centa for booklet “EPROM ” HE EDI. 
TOR S VIEW POINT.” 156 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
For Rent 
fr 'RNISHED HOUSE in Cambridce, 
Mass., next the Longfellow House, to rent 
for winter seasen 1912-13: 4 master’s living rooms 
kitchen, laundry, and drying-room 6 master's 
bedrooms, 2 baths, 3 servants and 1 trunk-root 
Occupancy given after August 1, 1912 A 


owner at 113 Brattle Street 
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Economic Dilees 


NINTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and to 


stimulate those who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, a com- 


mittee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, chairman; 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University; 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University cf Michigan; 

Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University, 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, to offer in 
1913 four prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in past years can 


be had on application. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not confined to 


topics proposed in the announcements of this committee, but any other subject chosen must first be 


approved by it. 


Is a money trust possible? 

How far is competition actually crippled to-day in American industries? 
A study of various forms of combination. 

Recent developments of the German Kartel. 

A study of the industrial effects of the dissolution of the tobacco trust. 
Methods of forcing employers to accept the demands of labor unions. 
How far is the theory of trust regulation applicable to labor unions? 

A study of the code of ethics peculiar to labor unions. 


on SW 


DON 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any 
Americah college. Class A includes any other Americans without restriction; the possession of a de- 
gree is not required of any contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award the two 
prizes of $1,000 and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the papers de- 


mand it. The winner of a prize shall not receive the amount designated until he has prepared his 


manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction of the committee. 


lhe ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected that, without 
precluding the use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they willcause them to be issued in some permanent 
form 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good = any and although not 
to length, they should not be needlessly expanded. They should be inscribed with an assumed name, the 


limited as 
class in which they are presented, and accompaniéd by a sealed envelope giving the real name and address of the 


competitor. If the competitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the institution in 
which he is studying. The papers should be sent on or before June 1, 1913, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 


The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 





























